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LITURGICAL THINKING’ 


HE liturgical movement is intimately connected with an 
upheaval against modern thought. It reflects this change 
and is embedded in it. How else could it be? Man, healthy 
man, as he is called into life as the image of the one and 
indivisible Trinity, cannot move in any one field without 
moving at the same time in all others. If our mode of prayer 

changes, our modes of thinking cannot help changing also. 

It seems to me that a wider look around may help us to understand 
the liturgical movement within a larger context. Modern secular man 
begins to doubt the fruitfulness of the modern mind’s logic, science, 
method of analysis. Perhaps the liturgy itself has revealed and represents 
a truer way of dealing with life reasonably and truthfully. I therefore 
have called this essay “Liturgical Thinking.” May we perhaps learn from 
the liturgy how to think on all problems of the mind? 

I am inclined to think so. In six decades, I have been led to slough off 
the standard procedures of so-called scientific logic as harmful. The 
modern mind of the Renaissance is obsolete. The era of the Reformation 
and of the Counter Reformation has made too many concessions to this 
Renaissance mentality. The liturgical movement of the last decades al- 
ready has eliminated many plaster casts, accretions and trimmings by 
which, after the Church was rent by the Reformers, both parties of 
religion tried to reconcile the Renaissance mind to the liturgical tradition. 
That this elimination is hailed, goes to show that we no longer need to 
make the concessions deemed necessary after 1500. 

Hence, I shall proceed in the following manner. I shall single out, in a 
first article, some outstanding features of Renaissance, Reformation and 
Counter Reformation: In a second, I would like to tell what I have 
learned from the liturgy for a revolution of my own thinking. 


PERSON AND COMMUNITY 


“Postmodern” man differs widely from the men of the Renaissance. We 
are analyzed as bundles of nerves. Schizophrenia is rampant. We are torn 





"The author of this essay is not a Catholic. We invited him to write an 
artide for O.F. on the influence of the Renaissance on the concepts of person 
and community, after reading a contribution of his in the Frankfurter Hefte 
last year. We trust that disagreement on details of content or terminology will 
not deter our readers from giving serious consideration to the author's intuition 
of the broader and more important issues involved. — ED. 
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and often we break down. In 1500, every layman claimed to be a “per. 
son.” Before, “person” in canon law meant a dignitary, a bishop perhap, 
or an abbot, or a princely person. Persons had status and authority. They 
had something to say, to administer, to answer for. A person was alway; 
responsible for a functioning part of the whole community, he held a 
office of some kind. The smallest “office holders” were the fathers anj 
mothers who presided over households. We forget too readily that no 
everybody or anybody was free to marry, but that to establish a hom 
was itself a privilege. 

“PERSON” 


We wage-earning masses are all too often without any responsibiliti« 
in the community. The marriage of two wage-earning youngsters dos 
not alter much. How can anyone who is left irresponsible call himself 
a person? Officially, we still give him this title. But it is a purely honor. 
ary title. At the conveyor belt, in commuting, in punching the tim 
clock, man is not a person, for he is uprooted and insecure; in his leisure, 
his alternatives are too multiple to be called responsible. Wherever a com- 
munity celebrates a real holiday, the members of that community act 
as responsible agents. But when a night-shift worker spends the afternoo 
in a movie or a pub, at the race track or at the zoo or in his garden « 
guessing crossword puzzles, when we dial the radio for one of a doze 


programs, we do as we please. The choices are so numerous, so indifferent) 


that it would be the abuse of a glorious term to call these choices personal 

The dignitary who was called a person by canon law had received thi 
tremendous name in the image of the triune God, one in three Person! 
The connection between God’s Persons and our faith in being person 
should forbid us to call ourselves persons by nature. If the social order 
does not reflect the personal life of God, it is useless to bandy around 
the concept of a person as though it existed in some realm of nature. 
“Person” participates in the bond between God and Man. In ourselves, 
we find everything but “personal” features. Stripped to the bone, post- 
modern man finds atavistic fears, childish dreams, senile deficiencies 
animal instincts: to be a person, then, is nothing natural, but it is th 
process by which we have been so loved that we remain connected with 
God’s powers of impersonation. 

Now, from the Reformation to the two World Wars, the gener 
trend was to expand the status of “person” from dignitaries to an eve 
vaster number of people. Renaissance artists and scientists claimed “per 
sonality” in rivalry to the clergy and the princes. “Everybody is by natur 
a person,” was the battle cry of the world for 400 years. 

Some of us who live under the conditions of modern mass producti 
may begin to wonder how this mere extension of the benefits of persor 
ality was ever held plausible. The majority, however, still lives under tk 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


spell of this dogma: we are persons by nature! Thus a temporary trend 
of extending privileges was exalted to “naturalness.” 


““NATURE” 


This led to a second fallacy. For, the term “nature” now included the 
presence of the highest spirit in us. If we were persons by nature, 
“natura” became something infinitely bigger and better than it had been 
in the times of the living Christian faith. Modern man wanted to base his 
political claims on the tenet that “nature” contained the “person.” 

In pagan times, people had written on the nature of the Gods, de natura 
deorum. But the early Christians wanted none of it. God’s mysteries were 
not to be treated in a “natural” discussion. In pagan Corinth, people had 
mistaken the natural psyche for the personal life of a living soul in the 
Spirit. But St. Paul’s letter rebuked these psychologists. 


The Renaissance immersed man again in nature. Today, at its end, man 
is academically equated with his psyche. And God may be said to have 
a nature. 

Against this, the Counter Reformation mobilized all its intellectual 
ammunition. The “supernatural” was apologetically defended. But our 
enemies mould us nearly always in their own image. In fighting them we 
ourselves become like them. Fighting a police state, we might establish 
one ourselves. Something like this happened to the Counter Reformation. 
The supernatural was defended with a certain success. But the “natural,” 
in the textbool-s of theology, became a copy of Renaissance “nature.” 

Now, this Renaissance “nature” not only extended its claims over “per- 
sons”; it also changed its quality from anything which physis, natura, 
had meant in antiquity. Physis meant “plantation” in Greek; Plato 
called God a planter or physis! The word comes from a verb which 
means “living growth”! Physics, however, in the Renaissance, became 
what it is today: the science of dead matter. For the first time in the 
history of thought, dead matter was held to have preceded living growth. 
In a living universe, too, we may have to cope with corpses. But the 
mechanical “natural science” after 1500 tried to explain life out of its 
corpses by making nature primarily a concept of dead mass in space! 

Only recently have we discovered that the term “nature” between 
1500 and 1900 was used in a sense or with an accent unheard in any other 
epoch: mass, quantity, space, i.c., dead things, filled the foreground of 
scientific thought. Physics was held to “explain” chemistry, chemistry 
biology, biology psychology, psychology theology! Dead things were 
to explain the living. This new horrid degradation of the term “nature” 
itself made all personality values appear as the result of some drop of 
adrenalin in some glands. 

Together the expansion of the term “nature” over “person” and “com- 
munity” and the change in quality from living nature to dead nature 
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made all apologetics of the Counter Reformation sterile. For they had 
surrendered to the enemy insofar as they shared with him the fallacious 
two Metabaseis eis allo genos, the two denaturalizations of the fundamental 
term “nature.” A “human nature” once looked upon as primarily mechan- 


ical could not be restored to its splendor by any halo of the supernatural, | 
The dichotomy was becoming too fallacious in its first half, “nature.” | 


If there was mechanically a “human nature” and if it was explicable 
within the nature of “physics” like any quantitative mass, it could then 
be handled by an ethics more geometrico. 

This Spinoza-istic ideal of a mathematics for human conduct inflv- 
enced the casuistry of the Counter Reformation for two reasons: the man 
himself could be thought out in advance, and the world could, too. This 
means that when geometry is the proper approach to knowledge, God's 
creature “time” is murdered! 


“TIME” 


Good Catholics today think nothing of repeating the formula that 
time is a fourth dimension of space. This is a perversion by the Ren- 
aissance, as unwarranted as the perversion of “physis” meaning “growing 
life” into the “physical world” as meaning dead masses in space. With 
the pious pagans of antiquity, all time was rhythmical. When the Church 
in her hymn praises God “qui temporum das tempora’” (Sunday Lauds), 


or when the liturgy prays “et in saecula saeculorum,” this rhythmical | 
pre-Christian experience of living time is being shared. Before 1500, time | 


is rhythm and cycle, musical interval and seasonal recurrence. Never 
before the Renaissance was time conceived as rectilinear, as “natural,” or 
mechanical or geometrical. All the temples of paganism expressed the 
living quality of time by their architecture. Solomon’s temple was no 


exception. The 365 days of the year were depicted by its measurements. | 


Time was harmonious movement, not a quantitative accretion. 

But with the Renaissance, this changed. Time was degraded to a con- 
comitant of dead masses in space, it was no creature, had neither rhyme 
nor reason. It became a mere quantity. Descartes himself was frightened 
by this result of his own principles. So he said: God seems to create time 
in every instant anew! 

Again the Counter Reformation fought this enemy: by insisting on the 


“eternal.” “Eternity” was set up against this dead “natural” time. But | 


it was with “eternity” as it was with the “supernatural” against a wrong 


conception of “nature.” Time once falsely conceived is not cured by | 


eternity. All our traditions of time, pagan, biblical, ecclesiastical, had 
contrasted the eternal with the eons of eons, the saecula saeculorum, 
the succession of human generations, the femporum tempora. In other 
words, we lose our access to the eternal if we contrast it to that fallacy of 
classical physics, 9 non-rhythmical, dead time, 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


Several misunderstandings arose. The calendar of the Church, e.g., de- 
picted in its one year the thirty years of Jesus’ life and the millennia of 
the Church. Fifty-two thousand Sundays before God are as one day. 
Therefore God’s six days of Creation in Genesis had never been analyzed 
as to their length. Now, the six days were taken literally. Man’s own 
long life of seventy years lost biographical significance. The fear of the 
wrong time of physics drove the theologians to desperate attempts either 
to mechanize “eternity” as though it were a mere idea, or to persuade 
the faithful that the one-year calendar of the Church really gave in itself 
sufficient room to the miraculous birth of their souls. Alas, our souls 
do not unfold in one year. 

Miracles themselves were apt to be thought of as exceptional invasions 
into the mechanical entropy of space by the Eternal. But God is no excep- 
tion; He is the ruler. We are His miracles either always or never. 


*“MopEsTyY” 


The degradation of miracles into exceptions was not yet the worst. 
The worst consequence of our “killing time” concerns our sense of 
modesty. During the last centuries we nearly forgot what shame was 
given us for. Shame is the soul’s garment against arbitrary and untimely 
knowledge: because timing is the condition in which alone the Eternal 
may be revealed. It takes time for a bride to know her love. It takes 
time for a nation to find her destiny. It takes time for the heart to know 
itself. The mind of modern man whispered instead: it takes no time to 
know anything. 

The Counter Reformation tried to save our chastity. It was felt that 
our secrets must not be unveiled too early. But the men of the Counter 
Reformation shared too often the prejudices of rationalism that the mind’s 
knowledge was timeless; hence they changed the quality of our power to 
blush: the Counter Reformation cannot escape the reproach of having 
become prudish. 

For instance. It was said by the promoters of Aloysius Gonzaga’s canon- 
ization that he never looked at his own mother for fear that he might 
see the woman in her. In such a statement the secure faith between chil- 
dren and parents is destroyed. It is replaced by an onion-like scarecrow 


| of a female body dressed up as your mother but remaining a female to 


you just the same. But my mother is my mother. How can she be any- 
thing else? The method with which the young prince is credited, which 
was not to look at his mother at all, makes the healing impossible! This 
then is the prudishness of the Counter Reformation. I do not judge 
the young Gonzaga, but I do criticize the proceedings of his canoniza- 
tion. Prudishness enhances the fear of obscenity instead of making it 
ried disappear. Prudishness never regains Paradise but makes it lost 
orever. 
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In Gonzaga’s case, the recommendation runs that by not looking at his 
empress’ and his mother’s face, he rejected the flesh and became an angel 
on this earth. But the angels play before God’s countenance! And the 


countenance of my mother is my first yardstick for chastity and shame! | 
The faces of those who love us are as inextricably tied to our sense of | 
shame as eternity is to true rhythmical time or as the supernatural to | 


the living garden of “natura” in the Greek sense! 


The Counter Reformation, by separating our mutual beholding, our 
countenances from our modesty, destroyed the “biological” time for 
shame. If shame is not the expression of growth, it turns into a loveless, 
asocial, hard and fast thing. Shame is our rootedness inside the garden- 
bed formed by human countenances; it circumscribes our real life. And 
though it may come to some readers as a shock, our real life requires the 
experience of loving faces fastening on us. God’s countenance cannot 
fasten on us unless His delegates, loving faces, are recognized as gateways 
to His face. Through them, we become unashamed members of that 
family which depicts the living God. It is easy to say that we are made 
in His image. When it comes to believing this stupendous truth, we must 
proceed in mutual convergence, or all our sayings are eyewash. 

We may pause and take stock. 

We have taken the term “nature” out of its context in physics be- 
cause dead things are corpses; but nature is alive. 

We had to take “time” out of its context in physics. For, in physics 
it is a dead preconceived quantity. Time is alive, rhythmical, cyclical. 

And now we are taking “shame” out of its context in human zoology 
(called “‘psychology”). For in human zoology, shame is a guilt compl 


around sex. Shame is, in truth, the mortar of our edification into one | 


living temple. The living stones of this temple must look at each other, 
must face, comfort, countenance, illuminate, view, regard, respect, per- 

We must therefore liberate the words “nature,” “time,” ‘“‘shame,” from 
ceive each other in perfect freedom. 
their dungeon in “physics,” and we can do this only by polarizing their 
light again. Time as opposed to eternity is the living eon, the cycle of our 
times. Nature as opposed to supernatural is living, sprouting growth. 
Shame, modesty, as opposed to self-revelation, is the custodian of the 
threshold of the time when we are to lift our countenance to a wider or 
deeper view. 

The apologetics of the Counter Reformation defended eternity, super- 
naturalness, revelation; but it is astounding how far they conceded to 
their humanistic opponents the definitions of nature, time and shame. 

We must repudiate these definitions and thereby emerge from the fall 
of the last centuries. This strange relapse into preChristian modes of 
thought occurred (I trust) for this very purpose, that this time we all, 
believers and unbelievers, might emerge from this fall, together. 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


g at his Certainly no Christian can mentally remain in the abyss opened be- 
n angel tween physics and apologetics. Ideally such a man clings to revealed truth; 
ind the materially, he rejects the experiences corollary to revelation: rhythmical, 
shame! organic time, the creativity of shame as a gradual dropping of one veil 
ense of | after another, a living universe. 

ural to Was ever any Prometheus more cruelly tortured than these Christians 


were tortured mentally during the last 400 years by the spirit of the 
ng, our | Counter Reformation? 


me for | Let us leave this Caucasian rock. Since every mind gave in to the death 
loveless, by “physics,” the liturgy’s healing power may also heal every mind, if 
garden- only we will let its virtue flood our minds outside the sanctuary, too. 
fe. And 


INDIVIDUUM AND EXPERIENCE 


ires the 

cannot Lest the reader shrug off this breaking apart of our ideal and our ma- 
ateways terial world, the treatment of two more terms as used in our day will 
of that amplify the contention that nothing but liturgical thinking can regen- 
re made erate our basic concepts. For by the decay of these two terms, the present 
ve must [| geopolitical crisis has occurred. The terms “nature,” “time,” “shame,” 


may still be rated as purely intellectual terms. Not that they are; but 
few people are alive to the fact that their usage is of public significance. 
sics be- However, the terms “individual” and “experiment” dominate secular 
| American thinking. A mistake in their articulation alters the public life 
physics | of the people. Exactly this has happened! From good liturgical terms, 


al. | individual and experiment have descended to the rubbish heap of the 
zoology world of physics. Who even is aware that experiment and individuum 
comple | are Christian terms? 

nto one “EXPERIMENT” 

h other, 


The “holy experiment” of the Puritans was not “an experiment in 


oa living.” But life was a holy experiment. Hence the term is still bandied 
4 around. Modern man uses experimentation in education, marriage, friend- 
ng their ship — i.e., everywhere where it does not belong. World Wars I and II 
a were nearly lost because the people in the U. S. insisted on treating the 
growth. event as a mere experiment. 

“of the When we hear of experiments, the modern mind thinks: this is a free 
vider of choice, a situation of take it or leave it. If life were in this sense experi- 


mental, the necessary things, e.g., the Cross, Revelation, could have no 
, super- place in it. As most people today are imbued by this spirit of pseudo- 


-eded to experimentation, religion becomes either an opiate or a luxury. For if we 
ame. play around with everything, it sounds impossible that man’s salvation 
the fall should consist in his daily discovery of the “one thing necessary”! 

10des of Here again, apologetics may “recommend” religion as a good thing, but 
» we all, it must remain sterile in an environment which does not see that our 


inspirations as well as our sensations are sanctified when they cease to be 
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experimental! We are God’s Holy Experiment. For we are in His crucible! 
God is creating us. The term “experiment” as used in physics is a poor 
second, a mere loan made to the laboratory by the language of the 
Church. The scientific term is a loan from God’s proceedings with His 
children; and in these, the experiment is not arranged according to the 
theory of the physicist, but it is offered us by the love of our Maker who 
proposes to us and tests our degree of loving response. 

In the laboratory, any experiment means the isolation of some elements 
for the special testing of a mental theory. God, since He is no theoreti- 
cian, does not isolate us in His experiment. Quite the contrary. Whenever 
His experiment succeeds, a human soul gives up her isolation! When God 
experiments, He exposes us to danger (ex-periculum) lest our heart never 
wake up. When we experiment, we imitate His serious, unique acts of 
creation by our playful acts of research. Certainly, we too expose the 
materials in the crucible of our tests to danger. But we do it in mental 
pride: the guinea pig may die! God does not want the death of the sinner. 


“INDIVIDUAL” 


“Individualism” is the second term stultified by modern secularism. 
Even good Christians can be heard to start with “the individuum” as 
given fact. The individuum, however, in St. Thomas Aquinas, has not at 
all a purely factual meaning. Individuum is a good Christian term a 
long as it means two qualities in one: 


1) That which cannot be divided into smaller fractions by us: the atom. | 


2) That which we may not subdivide, i.e., the Trinity. 


The Trinity is indivisible. Peace is indivisible. “In momine individu ) 


Trinitatis,” peace treaties were concluded from 800 to 1815. The Treaty 
of Paris between the new U. S. and the British Crown began “In nomin 
individuae Trinitatis.” Individuum, since 1100, is a blend of the Greek 


“indivisible” and the Christian “indivisibility.” And thus, enemies could f 


make peace because their uppermost unity could not be torn to pieces 
by any war. God was indivisible. Today, when the indivisible Trinity is 
lost to view, Russia, Germany, the United States cannot conclude a peace. 
For they feel basically divided. How can they unite if nobody is being 
recognized as bigger than themselves? If no eternal God is capable of 
unity and at the same time demands our support of His indivisibility? 
The fission of the atom, the schizophrenia of individuums, the twilight 
of the peace, go to show that anything can always be subdivided. The 
lack of peace, on the other hand, the horror of atomic bombs, the state 
of our mental health, prove that not everything may be subdivided. 
“Individuum” has veered away from its polar meaning. Man, between 
1500 and 1900, could be called an individuum because he participated 
both in God’s qualities and in the world’s qualities as well. In the middle 
between the atom and the Trinity, he boasted of “individuality.” This 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


Individuum of the Renaissance boasted loudly in the face of the whole 
world: “I am unbreakable! I am impregnable!” And Renaissance Man 
intimidated the powers that be so that they honored his divine triune 
likeness to the Individua Trinitas! Genius has been given his berth, 
through patents, copyrights and many other individualistic laws. 

But when today Catholics and Protestants and Jews connive in the 
latest modern usage of individuum, they degrade the term individuum 
from a polaric and so to speak three-dimensional meaning. The latest 
usage of individuum omits the condition: that which should not be di- 
vided. It is impossible ever to form a community out of certified atoms. 
The sociology or history or economy of our Christian scholars very often is 
indistinguishable from the doctrines of the modern mind. The wrong 
acceptance of “individuum” as a given data makes it useless to patch up 
such chaos afterwards by recommending “social” measures, social welfare 
and charities. Man never, never, could live, breathe, speak, write or think, 
unless he is the image of the Individua Trinitas. 

Thus, we have seen that in the terms “nature, shame, person, experiment, 
time, individuum,” the apologetics of the Counter Reformation has made 
too many concessions. The antitheses of the supernatural, the social, the 
decent, the holy, the eternal, must all be misunderstood, once the theses 
against which they stood have changed their meaning. 

To the artillery duel of such depraved theses and impotent antitheses 
our mind is exposed year in and year out. My own mind at least was. 
The theses I always knew to be wrong. The antitheses I always knew to 
be useless. This of course was purely negative. How my mind learned to 
become one, whole, indivisible again in its manners of thought and speech 
is a different story. And this story is the story of how the liturgy can 
become clear as the thread of Ariadne which leads out of the modern 
labyrinth, and makes the human mind again the temple of the living God. 


(To be concluded) 
EUGEN ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY 
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THANKING FOR HARVESTS 


HERE is a growing tendency today to regard the crops 


problems to be handled by government experts whose 
business it is to control growth and manipulate prices 
and distribution. Fruit production, which as yet has not 
been brought so completely under control of supply and demand, 
is seen largely in the light of its need for quick transportation 
and for migrant laborers that the seasonal nature of the crops de- 
mands. The city dweller leaves all such matters and their solution 
to the economist and the sociologist. He is concerned only with 


the price he must pay for his bread, fruit, and vegetables, and fre- | 


quently he has no conception of what lies back of those ever rising 
prices. He is the Consumer, merely. For him as well as for the 


economist and the sociologist, fruit and grain are just commodities F 


that feature in the complicated problem of modern living. 


An awareness of the real and symbolic significance of the fruits 


of the earth that characterized the men of scriptural times is almost 
totally absent today. In reading the Old Testament, it is impos- | 
sible to overlook the integral part that these gifts of the soil played | 
in the lives of the Hebrews. Over and above the extensive part that 


the orchards and vineyards took in supplying food and drink, 
there gleams through the Bible a deeper import that touches the 
religious, artistic, and literary life of Palestine. 


Judea was a land of irrigated abundance, whose terraced hills 
bore a wealth of grapes, figs, dates, olives, and pomegranates. These 
fruits, either fresh, dried, or fermented, formed a staple part of 
the daily diet; and the cultivation of them was an important means 
of livelihood. But the Judean did not take too much credit for the 
fertility of the land. Unlike the science-aided producer of today, 
he had a profound realization of God's part in the productiveness 
of his fields. He believed that God blessed or punished man through 
the fertility or sterility of the land. In Deuteronomy, Moses te- 
minds the Israelites that God will bless all who keep His com- 
mandments by leading them into a land of 
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THANKING FOR HARVESTS 


Wheat and barley, and vineyards, wherein fig trees and pomegranates, 
and oliveyards grow; a land of oil and honey (Deut. 8:8). 

But he warns them that God’s blessing of the fruits will depend on 
man’s faithfulness in acknowledging the Creator: 


Seven days shalt thou celebrate feasts to the Lord thy God in the 
place which the Lord shall choose; and the Lord thy God will bless 
thee in all thy fruits, . . . and thou shalt be in joy (Deut. 16:15). 
On the other hand, God frequently meted out punishment by 
withholding the fertility of the land. In the Prophecy of Aggeus, 
the Lord rebuked the people of Judea because each man was con- 
cerned about his own house and neglected the rebuilding of the 
Temple. In consequence, 


The heavens were stayed from giving dew, and the earth was hindered 
from yielding her fruit; and I called a drought upon the land. . . 
and all that the ground bringeth forth (Agg. 1:11). 

Such realization of the dependence of creature on Creator is far 
removed from the modern attitude that an abundant harvest is the 
result of proper crop rotation, scientific fertilizing, and select seed. 
Man who ignores God and denies Him His place in the universe 
tends to glorify himself and take complete credit for all his works. 
Seldom today is the recognition of God’s bounty evidenced by an 
offering of the first fruits as a token gift to the Giver. The Hebrews 
were commanded by law, as well as by the dictates of their relig- 
ious nature, to make such acknowledgment. 


Thou shalt take the first of all thy fruits, and put them in a basket 
and shalt go to the place which the Lord God shall choose, that His 
name may be invoked there (Deut. 26:2). 


After the tithing of the fruits thou shalt give it to the stranger, 
and to the fatherless and to the widow that they may eat ... and 
be filled (Deut. 26:12). 

Every year during the vintage months of September and October 
the festival of the in-gathering of the grapes was celebrated; and 
with joyful singing and dancing God was thanked for His bounty. 
But today the first fruits are offered not on the altar of God to be 
distributed to His poor, but in the murk and the din of the Board 
of Trade, Excess production does not reach the poor, who still cry 
for food, but is often burned, or buried, or poisoned lest it glut 
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the market and lower the government fixed prices. God has no shar 
nor recognition in this business that is only business. | 





The Church through her blessings on plantings and harvests, | 
her Rogation days, and her blessing of herbs and flowers tries to | 
stir us to an acknowledgment of the right order between creatur 
and Creator, co-worker and Master. The Rural Life movement is 
spreading in ever increasing circles this sacramental awareness, but 
by and large this integrated Christian outlook has been replaced by 
man’s possessiveness and claim to absolute dominion. 


ata 


The earth’s fertility had, not only a central religious significance | 
in the life of scriptural days, but it furnished, also, the rich sym- 
bolism and poetic imagery that enriches the literary value of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. In a country where every village 
was surrounded by orchard and vineyards, the very place names 
attest the people’s consciousness of God's gifts. Carmel, field of 
fruit; Bethphage, house of figs; Nahal-eschol, valley of grapes, ar/ 
lovely echoes of these blessings. Fruits were symbols of well-being, 
of goodliness in all things, material and spiritual. ‘‘I found Israel,” 
says Osee, “‘like grapes in the desert; I saw their fathers like th} 
first fruits of the fig tree’”” (Os. 9:10). Wisdom speaks of her gar-| 
den of plants, “‘her fruits of the meadow,” and compares herself) 
“to a fair olive tree in the plains.” 


On the vestments of the priests and in the bas-relief in th 
temple, fruits, especially the pomegranate, had an allegorical signi- 
ficance. 

The vestments of Aaron and his sons shall be adorned with viel 

granates of violet and purple and scarlet twice-dyed (Ex. 28:33). 
The pillars of the Temple were carved with, ‘‘pomegranates, bein 
a hundred in all, encompased with network.” In an ecstacy of joj 
the Beloved in the Canticle of Canticles finds a “‘paradise of pom) 
egranates whose beauty lieth hid within,” the only fitting symbdl 
of the profound inwardness of God’s revelation. Whether the 
sought figurative language in which to praise or to condemn, thes 
men, chosen of God, found both in the world of fruit and grais 
that surrounded them. It furnished them with the sweetness of such 
similes as, 
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THANKING FOR HARVESTS 


To speak a word in due time is like apples of gold on beds of silver 
(Prov. 25:11), 

as well as the thunder of, 
He shall be blasted as a vine when its grapes are in first flower, and 
as an olive tree that casteth its flower (Job. 15:33). 

The security-seeking modern world has lost the perception of 
beauty in the miracle of ripening grain and fruitful tree. To it 
these are but utilitarian means to practical ends. The reverence 
that views them as sacramental, that evaluates all things in the 
light of the Incarnation is unknown to both the proletarian and 
the Vested Interests. 


In our own land another harvest of field and garden has been 
gathered in, a harvest rich beyond the dreams of workers, or the 
estimates of economists. That harvest was of God’s giving. There is 
life and joy and worship in seeing it so; in ignoring it there is 
only death. 


SISTER MARY CHARITY, O.P. 


The liturgy is an action. 

Merely to explain what is taking place, as is often done, is not 
yet making people participate in the action; it diverts them from 
action. 

To make people see is not the same as making them act. 

It is necessary to be in the “give and take’”’ of the action itself. 
Once that happens, a few words will suffice to make all the spec- 
tators take part — and they then cease to be spectators and auditors 
and become actors. 

If one doesn’t live the liturgical action in this manner, it is better 
not to speak of it; one only succeeds in distracting and boring. 

The liturgy is not a movie. 

CARDINAL SALIEGE 
(At the Semaine Religieuse, Toulouse) 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE GOOD NEWS’ 


YOUNG woman runs lightly and alone along the | 

dangerous bridle paths of the plain, up on to the | 

frightening tracks of the hill country. . . . Her step is | 

full of strength, undaunted by the seughnes Or steep- F 

ness of the road, because the power of the Most High 

has overshadowed her. . . . Mary’s heart, magnified by incarnate | 

God, can only magnify the infinite breadth and depth of God, F 

So her steps are the steps of the Good News, the Evangelium: they | 

are not the timid steps of flight. : 

Through Mary’s fiat the Word of God is made flesh in men, | 

the Mystical Body is conceived. Yet the steps we take are so often | 

the steps of fear. We are guided continually by human prudence | 

and our haste is nearly always the haste of flight. Most public | 

words of men are today foreboding evil, outlining the horrors of 
Communism, wallowing in analysis of the decrepitude of a de- 

generate age. Why are things so bad? is the principal question of E 
the day. The answers are unnumbered, but they speak always of | 

faults and fallacies, dangers and darkness. This is almost more | 

true of Catholic public pronouncements than of any others; and | 

it is a great paradox. 

- 

; 

i 





The Good News has not lost its power. The Most High does F 
still overshadow us. Evil and enemies are still rendered powerless F 
by the Word which can burst our hearts to make us magnify the | 
Lord. Yet we behave as though we have only the natural law | 
to depend upon; and experience has taught us how vulnerable | 
that is. , 

Catholics seem often more gloomy than other men in their 7 
growing sense of disasters ahead. They realize how tender and un- 
protected the human soul has been made and they dread the enemies | 
which can and are deflowering her. From a hatred of the Commu- 
nists’ ideas Catholics are apt to descend to a disgust with and a 
terror of the men themselves. There is little sign of magnanimity. 
Souls will praise the Lord in Church but they do not magnify the 
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*Reprinted from the editorial of the July Blackfriars (Oxford, England). 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


Lord because their hearts remain small, constrained by evil and its 
' menaces. No wonder people think that the Church leads to small- 


ge 
i 


mindedness and an insistence on the unimportant. 
Catholics do not magnify the Lord if they restrict their ‘‘wit- 


| ness” to God to the moments of the celebration of Mass. The Mass 


is the sacrifice of the Word made flesh, of the Mystical Body, the 
reality of which resides in the hearts of all true Christians. Its 


) effect is to give the strength of love of God, to send Christians into 
| the world with courage and joy to gather men to God, to go out 
' as Mary did full of the Good News which can still delight men 


of all ages and tribes. 
No wonder the present age is being constantly recalled by spirit- 


| ual manifestations to the importance of our Lady. Chastity in the 
_ family will never flourish without her fearlessness and instinctive 
' trust in Providence. The liberties and cultures we struggle to pre- 


serve will be ravished from among us unless we can go forward in 
the same confidence, our hearts bursting with the news that the 


' Word is made flesh, and compelling us to magnify the Lord... . 


Christians should no longer behave as timid virgins alone in a 
hostile world. The power of the Most High has overshadowed 
us and overshadows us still. 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 














TIMELY TRACTS 
GRAILVILLE > ma 





HE first associations at the sound of the word “‘Grail’’ 
somehow jar me. I think of Richard Wagner's romantic) #8 


operas Lohengrin and Parsifal, of the legendary figure of | dre 
King Arthur and his table round, and of the songs of) thei 
the youth movement sung in the ‘“‘twenties’’ —all_ Ghe 
about the Grail and the ‘“‘blue blossom” on the far-off meadow in| 
the woods. I must confess that I think it is unfortunate to calla) of , 
realistic, Christian movement by a name that suggests just that) wr 
kind of bourgeois escape religion which became crystallized in the) and 
“music drama’ of Wagner. I have no quarrel with the origina” tho 
legend of the Grail and the wonderful personifications of manii-| “0 


ness, purity and devotion of Percival, Gallahad and Bors, and I am h 
quite sure that those who selected this name in Holland, vied ‘ 
the Grail was founded, thought of this legend rather than of its) 
nineteenth century excuse for ‘‘divertissement.’’ That a legend can 
serve as a base for vigorous religious life is proved by the existene’ 7 
of the Carmelite order and the vigor with which to this day St) ville 
Dominic is still associated with certain devotions in spite of th! cam 
findings of serious Catholic historians. However these edifying) was 
and touching legends were made or grew in retrospect; the order 
and devotions themselves did not start with a legend. % lishe 


Why all this? Because I feel that the name of a great and eas ; 
ising movement has been its worst handicap. This can be said now). 
that it has reached the point where the word ‘‘Grail’’ does not) — 
suggest ‘‘a cup or a platter, used only for the Holy Grail,’’ as Web ea 
ster says, but a great new movement centered in Loveland, a sub) 

urb of Cincinnati. As our cultural background, thanks to ou) Pep 
modern education, becomes shorter and narrower all the time, mos} a 
young people will not know what the Grail stands for anyway. waa 
We might as well leave the matter where it is, except that I pet) titel 
sonally would have wished that a forward-looking movement with 
should have a forward-looking, non-nostalgic name — and [| don't fillec 


mean Parousia, for once (God forbid!). 
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GRAILVILLE 


| The growth and maturing of this movement is one of the most 
ioe phenomena of American Catholicism. My memory 

may fail me, but about twenty years ago it seems to have been 
very different: the girls were a sort of J.O.C. in Holland, apostles 
to the working girl by becoming like them, they staged great 


“Gr ail” | 
omantic ) Pageants. wore a sort of uniform, and appeared in masses of hun- 
figure of | dreds and thousands. The Maasbode and the Tijd were full of 


their exploits, and since those were the days of “return from the 
songs of 
” al Ghetto” for Dutch and German Catholics, of counter-demonstra- 
tions en masse by Catholics (and others, against the monster rallies 


adow in 

" call a| > of Hitler and Stalin, no further question was asked. The tradi- 
tional unquestioning obedience, the love of ecclesiastical discipline 

ust that ‘ : he ’ 

d in teil and the naive directness of Dutch Catholicism seemed to make it so 


. . «| thoroughly Dutch that I, for one, looked on its London and Ber- 
original > 4 ° sé 9 “ee . ” 
. | lin branches as interesting but “‘un-German”’ and ‘“‘un-English. 
- manii- | : , Te a ae 
od la ‘If I remember well, it was not Hitler as a blessing in disguise, but 
| the late Bishop of Haarlem in Holland who changed the tune. 


a br ’ Members of Loveland should be able to tell us more about it. 


rend can! 
xistene’, The next meeting, and this time in the flesh, was in Liberty- 
day St) ville, Illinois, where the then ‘‘Ladies of the Grail’’ ran a vacation 
> of th!) camp for Bishop Sheil’s slum children. I was then told that this 
edifying) was not their work, and this amazed me, as it certainly was a 
e ordes)) good work. Three years later I found the Grail temporarily estab- 
g lished in Childerley, Illinois, and realized that this was something 
| new, especially as the influence of Monsignor Hillenbrand and a 
number of other priests became evident. Apart from the ever-recur- 
» ring jolt of the word ‘Grail’ I was then mostly perturbed by a 





d oro 
aid now 


loes not) : : : 

1s Web casual remark that in their courses they made prominent use of 
a Gertrud LeFort’s book Die ewige Frau (““The Eternal Woman’’) 

: ow — something I fear even the most Christian and conservative (in 

ann the good sense) American woman would not endorse. Her analysis 
; of woman’s role in society has overtones of pure domesticity which 

ny way. ; . ' 

7 would simply take the American woman out of the battle line en- 

eal | tirely and send her back into the home. There is nothing wrong 


with home-work. We would be better off if more women really 
filled their God-given and rich task as mothers, wives and keepers 
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of the house. But there are many more tasks than that for womy) 
in America, and we can’t leave them all to Eleanor Roosevelt. | 

How much Grailville — there is that name again, and this tim) 
with “‘ville’’ — has matured in the meanwhile and is finding jt 
place became obvious* since it moved to Loveland and functioy 
under the fatherly and wise protection of Archbishop McNichola| 
Its success among young women (the word “‘success’’ taken in it) 
good sense) shows that it is no ‘foreign’ importation any mor! 
and that it is an answer to American needs. That it has become; 
source of joy, encouragement and inspiration for many priests j 
out of the question. 

The women of the Grail live on their farms in Loveland. A fey) 
married couples have joined them and live in their neighborhood! 
Yet this is not the romantic “‘back to the land’’ movement tha’ 
often is so tragically funny in its inconsistency and incompeteng. 
These women do no more than they can do and are fully awar} 
of their limitations. It would be easy to write a long article giving” 
a detailed description of the place, the persons, the activities ani) 
the aims -— as far as I understand them, and I am fully aware i! 
the fact that some of my statements will be corrected by person 
better acquainted with their work. This is a great school of Chris 
tian living, a new grasp of the words “vocation” and “‘calling,”: 
bold and comprehensive attack on problems by-passed by our or 
dinary Catholic life in parishes, rectories, convents and monaster| 
ies——I am sure none of the courageous pioneers will claim thi) 
they have found all the answers. They themselves would feel dis! 
satisfied if one suggested that no further changes are needed. Th} 
word finality has the deadly ingredient of final — end, death. Th} 
Grail is a new beginning and a very womanly one, as it avoid) 
mannish vagueness and turns to the dear things right around wu) 

There are those who stay — as a community, a staff or a faculty 
living dedicated lives ——and there are those who come and gof 
a few days, a few weeks, a few years: for courses, for schooling/ 
for just living this life. Thus some receive only a short shod! 
treatment: but it suffices to open their eyes to the fact that a woma 
has a supernatural and natural place which is not circumscribed by 





4 
Its intellectual maturity became fully evident in Janet Kalven’s excellea® 


booklet on the woman's place in our world. 
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GRAILVILLE 


the Woman’s Home Companion, Hollywood, the parish sermon 
and a nun’s habit and habits. The leader of this movement, Lyd- 
wine Van Kersbergen, who looks like Queen Juliana of her native 
country, has that gentle persistence which cannot be discouraged 
or stopped, which is clearly shown in the undisturbed pursuit of her 
ideals, even though she seemed to be forced into other work. Dutch 
patience, neatness, practicality, solid idealism and a sort of hymnic 
enthusiasm of the Nordic kind — no strawfire. She simply forges 
ahead and ploughs a swath through the weeds and rocks, leaving a 
fertile field of rich wheat behind her. 

The folk-dancing, the singing, the reading in common, the con- 
tempt for lip-stick and rouge, the weaving, the baking and cooking 
of home-grown things, the simple living, the cheerful conviviality, 
the acting of good plays, the open-air life, the good art around the 
house, and above all the Christian virtue of hospitality must be 
a revelation to girls and women who come from the artificiality of 
cities and farms, of convent schools and public schools. To find a 
group of women in ordinary, simple clothes, some of them ready 
and willing to marry, some dedicated without veils and enclosures, 
living a fulfilled religious life, must give new hope to them. Re- 
ligion is integrated, not departmentalized. This kind of thing can 
go on, even if Stalin wins and sends all the nuns to labor camps. 
This was the way before the confusion of Christianity with 
Christendom caused by the Byzantine emperors, who almost 
succeeded in making us believe in the identity of the Kingdom of 
God and an established Church. I think the Grail has found its 
true level right here in America, because, of all Western nations, 
we have the purest version of a pluralistic society — relatively of 
course. Leaving the Holy Spirit reverently out of this —O alti- 
tudo sapientiae — this is a stroke of female genius. This is tremen- 
dously timely and deserving of more than a fleeting reference. 

In the morning all these women walk to church. We men drove, 
of course — but where is the man of the sacred order of laity 
(something Yves Congar, O.P., is working on) to do all this for 
Us, not in imitation of or competition with the Grail but originally 
—a layman’s “‘repetition’’ of Christ and His contemporaneity? 
They sing the Mass, every parish Mass. They carry their pastor 
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on gentle hands, so to speak. They do for him what the women | 
did for Christ and the twelve — lucky pastor! They have not | 


made over his church: same altar, vestments, statues. But they 
certainly made over his parish; and if he had not already a genial, 
kind and fatherly disposition his Grail parishioners would have 
won him anyway. ““What, no chapel?’’ No, none. Just a parish 
church — no divisive tendency, no religious conventicle, no exclu- 
siveness of the elect! Just imagine: a group of women who do all 
this, who teach, visit the poor and sick, live an example and have 
only one ambition: to be a good parishioner. That is almost too 





good to believe, but it is true. No chapel — just the parish church, | 


the parish services, the parish activities. No little desert with walls to 
shut the world out. Parishioners who are satisfied with the 
Church’s liturgy and who see to it that it is done well, because the 
singing is beautiful to the point of having the communicants ap- 
proach the altar while the full communio, psalm and all, is being 
sung. If hard working lay women, farmers, weavers, cooks, teach- 
ers, professors, marriageable or otherwise, can do this, every day, 
what is going to stop our holy nuns now from doing better? Only 
pastors in average parishes still have an excuse left; convents, 
seminaries and schools have not a leg to stand on! Without argu- 
ing, shouting and drum beating, these wholesome and realistic 
women have won a great victory for Mediator Dei and its re- 
qirements for parish participation. 


Many of the fine programs done in Grailville are, of course, | 


exemplary, done in what Germans call ‘‘Rein-Kultur’’ (something 


hard to translate without giving it a pejorative slant). Alone and | 


in adverse circumstances some things simply cannot be carried 
out. You can’t sing choruses and dance folk dances by yourself; 
and your pastor, unprepared as most of us are, would be mildly 
astonished if you came up the aisle singing from the Liber. But the 
density, the undiluted concentratedness of Grailville should not 
frighten us. Grailville is a school, and all schools are laboratories. 
It shows us things in their pure state. It dispels ignorance and 
gives light, strong and warm. It is a clear brook whose waters will 
finally reach our muddied rivers and keep them healthful. 
We need more Grailvilles all over the land. H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR IN THE KITCHEN 


REAT leaders are men of vision who can point out a path of action 
with the surety of a prophet. Faithful followers may often be 
women who appreciate the revelation and set their feet upon the 

new way in trust and love. It sometimes takes years for the following 
in practice to catch up with the leadership, but women are notorious 
for bringing the stars down to earth and centering all ideas in themselves. 


Long years ago Pius XI declared that the celebration of our annual 
Christian festivals does more to instruct all men in the truths of faith 
than any official pronouncement of the teaching of the Church. Many 
years past, theologians told us that to find the true source of Christian 
life we must look to the Mass and the liturgy of the Church. Those who 
appreciated the liturgy reminded us that there must be a carry-over from 
the Church to the family. Just last November the bishops of the United 
States called every lay person in the country to see the great vision of 
Christian life, to grasp it firm and to apply it practically in their own 
individual environments. 

So it was as slow and stumbling sheep we began to follow our shep- 
herds. We would renew our feast day traditions and once more make our 
holidays into holy days. If Christian celebrations were great means of 
teaching the faith, then we parents, as educators, had a wonderful gift 
to give to our children. If the liturgy of the Church were a channel in 
which Christ descended to be with the children of men and we adopted 





‘children ascended with our Brother to worship the Father, then it must 


be a clear channel from Church to home to heaven. If the Church year 
would help us see the whole vision of Christian life, of the professed past, 
the secular present and the eternal future, then it would be well to tune 
our receptivity until it included the entire vision. 

This was the theory which great men proposed. Now to the practice 
which a mere woman disposed. The first step in applying such tremendous 
ideas is to begin small with things you know about. So we began in our 
home to restore the feast days. Strangely enough most of the activity 
centered in the kitchen. We used common materials like butter, sugar 
and eggs to create all kinds of feast day specials. Our children and 
sometimes my husband too were the official helpers and testers. Stories 
from history and fantasy seasoned the food until we knew what feast 
day it was by the smells of the vigil. 

In celebrating any feast day we soon discovered that most of the home 
or family liturgy landed right on our dining table. That was as it should 
be, for every dinner table in every home is a symbol of the altar in 
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church. Every meal that is served is but a shadow of Christ’s banquet, 
the Eucharist. The meal prayers were special from the texts of the Mass 
or the office of the day. The food was special from a renewed family or 
national tradition. The linen and silver both helped to add to the beauty 
of the feast and seemed almost sacramental as we spread them on the table.’ 
Even the flower arrangements were special and taught their lesson of 
liturgy. Soon the children began to look for hidden meanings and we par- 
ents began to make a record of these experiences. 

There were the feasts and fasts we kept, the recipes we used, the stories 
we told. With great humility we called the book, Cooking for Christ, be- 
cause we found this was one way to bring Him closer to our home. It 
will be published this fall by the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence. As a cook book it is a strange hybrid. As a study in liturgy it is 
most informal. This was the second step in making the theory practical 
and available to a wider audience. 

At the same time we have found a third way to bring these ideas to 
other Christian women who strive to make Christ the center of their 
homes. We plan an exhibit entitled, “The Liturgical Year in the Kitchen,” 
in which our feast day tables will be presented with their appropriate 
food, settings and decoration. It will be a part of the annual convention 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference to be held November 
7-9, in Columbus, Ohio. 

There will be a series of twelve tables which mark some of the high 
points of the Church year. An Advent kitchen table in green plaid and 
gleaming copper will show the mixings of the plum pudding and tradi- 
tional Christmas cookies. A great St. Nicholas made of gingerbread will 
stand by with Black Peter and St. Lucy’s cats. An Advent wreath over- 
head will mark the four weeks of Advent for preparation of the soul 
along with the preparation of good things for the Christmas larder. 

The Christmas table will shine with white damask in the light of the 
Christ-candle, for this is the birthday feast of our King. There will be 
a simple Nativity scene made of lebkuchen and place cookies which were 
once used like Christmas greeting cards. Christ’s presence is very real 
when we pray at His birthday feast. 

The table for Epiphany will be arranged for a children’s party because 
on this day Christ the little King had His first formal reception with the 
Magi as royal guests. Children love pretending they are the Three Kings 
and we see to it they have glittering crowns. The famous Twelfth Night 
cake will decide the three lucky ones with its three hidden beans, but 
even the unlucky ones will be happy while we sing all the Epiphany 
carols we know. 





We of the laity can take a useful lesson from St. Benedict’s teaching to his 
monks, to ‘‘regard all the vessels of the monastery . . . as if they were sacred 
vessels of the altar’ (Rule, ch. 31). 
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The next two tables will be a study in contrast. There will be the 
brightest gayest little table we can conceive for Mardi Gras and a long, 
severe, empty one for Lent. The little one will be laden with all the foods 
which were once and still are forbidden during the forty days of fast. 
The carnival table will say goodbye to flesh, to juicy sausage, to “the 


» good old knucklebone.” The lenten table will be stark and simple. On 


et nats and 


TEE 


Mardi Gras we feast for fear of the fast. In Lent we fast in order to give 


' to others. 


The table for Holy Thursday will be one of the most unusual and we 
feel one of greatest interest. It will be set with the Jewish ceremonial 
foods which were used at the Last Supper. We shall try to explain the 
symbolism of the paschal lamb and the unleavened matzoth. Bitter herbs 
and haroseth (a condiment of apples, eggs, spices and wine) will remind 


~ us of the enforced labor of the Jews under their Egyptian masters. The 
| cup of wine has truly become our cup of blessing. For Christ Himself 


deigned to take these material foods of the Jewish passover and transform 
them into our highest spiritual food, the Eucharist. 


For the greatest most glorious feast of all the year we have chosen an 


| Easter breakfast table. This is the first gathering of the family in the 
| home after our vigil and resurrection with Christ at church. We have 


great news today. Christ has not left us orphans but He has found a way 
to live with us. He has made of us a new and acceptable people who 
with Him will give complete service and praise to the Father. 


Mn fact Christ will break fast with us on Easter. All the traditional 


' foods which proclaim our alleluias will be served. Russian Easter bread 
will rise sixteen inches or as high as leavening and eggs can make it. 


POPSET 





Circular cakes will remind us of the eternity which is our prize of the 


Passion. Easter eggs will tell how the entire universe has been saved under 


| the blood of Christ. If Christians could but realize that all created things 


have been redeemed and sanctified there would be less materialism. If 
they could but sense this new sacramentality of life and nature there 
would be less secularism. 

Next in the year the summer feast days bring beautiful opportunities 


| for teaching liturgy. Pentecost has been a family picnic day for genera- 
| tions, so our Pentecost table will be a picnic table. With Whitsun ale 
| we will toast our holy mother the Church on this her “birthday.” St. 


John’s day we celebrate with a bonfire party. The foods which we love 
to grill will tempt you so that the old custom of making the stranger 


' your friend may be revived on this day of St. John. 


For the day of the Great Lady or the Assumption we present a summer 
buffet table. This day is the first great harvest feast of the year and our 
harvest of herbs, fruits and grains are given a special blessing before 
the Mass. For this reason we use them as our food, our flower decoration 
and our story material at this table in honor of our Lady of the herbs. 
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To close the year and the series of tables we shall present themes 
Halloween and All Saints. In order to give proper perspective to they! 
two feasts, Halloween will be a small night-snack table which would}! 
suitable for a fast day vigil, while All Saints will be done in the grani 
manner to emphasize the magnitude of the celebration. Night-snack tabls 
are popular with teen-agers and so are the Halloween foods, althoug 
very few know why we use doughnuts and cider and nuts at this tim, 
The table for All Saints day will be laden with the fruits and flowers ¢ 
the harvest. It will be our way of giving thanks and praise to the Auth 
of all our good gifts. 

This is the story of our exhibit. We shall try to teach spiritual truth 
with materials of field and flower and food. It will be a new type of visul 
religious education, an introduction to the liturgy of the Church yeu, 
shall we say. It will be but a facet of the whole vision of Christian lif 
which our bishops would have us see, but perhaps it may be some con. 
tribution to the rededication of family life in Christ. 





Cincinnati, Obio FLORENCE BERGER 


A HIGH MASS IN ST. LOUIS* 


SGR. Hellriegel is internationally famous as one of the outstandin 
leaders of the liturgical movement, and I was very keen to « 
how he does things in his church. So I went out there on Sundyy, 

August 14, to the 9:30 Mass, with Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., professor o 
liturgy at St. Mary’s Seminary, Kansas, whose fame as a lecturer ani 
author rivals that of Msgr. Hellriegel. 
We received a great welcome in the sacristy, and were equipped with 
surplices, hymn-cards, leaflet missals and Libri Usuales. 
The leaflet missal is a small booklet published afresh every week: it! 
contains the entire text, in English, of the ordinary and the proper oi 
the day’s Mass, so that there is no place-finding or turning back fa! 
commemorations. One begins at the beginning and goes through to th) 
end. Every member of the congregation is given one of these every Sunday." 
The sacristy was full of surpliced altar boys; these were joined by) 
sixteen choir-boys and a dozen choir-girls ranging in ages from abou) 
ten to fifteen. The girls were prettily dressed in pale blue smocks wit! 





1At the meeting of the board of directors at the Liturgical Week in St. Louis ; 
our esteemed associate editor, Msgr. Hellriegel, was unanimously chosen president! 
of the Liturgical Conference. Archbishop Ritter spoke the mind of all when hf 
publicly congratulated the Conference for thus honoring itself by choosing th! 
foremost exponent, in theory and practice, of pastoral liturgy in America. Fo) 
lowing is a write-up from the August 26 Catholic Herald (London), givin) 
the impressions of an English visitor at a Missa Cantata in Msgr.’s Holy Crosl 
parish. 
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white collars — very simple and light garments extending down to the 
feet, and just slipped on over their ordinary dresses. On their heads were 
little white knitted skull-caps. The ensemble was charming. 


Reapy Boys! 


When all were assembled, Msgr. Hellriegel asked: “Are you ready, 
boys?” and they all replied: “Yes, Monsignor!” and turned towards a large 
crucifix on the wall. Below it was a large card bearing a prayer printed 
in bold letters. All said this prayer together, slowly and reverently. 

I cannot remember its exact wording, but it was something like this: 
“O God and Father of Christ our High Priest, we thank Thee for our 
privilege of assisting at Thine Altar. Grant that we may do our part 
well, to the edification of Thy faithful, the good of Thy Church and the 
profit of our own souls. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then all bowed and wended their way in procession to the side-aisle 
of the church, passing our Lady’s altar. First the cross-bearer and acolytes; 
then the girls; next the choir-boys; there followed the torch-bearers, 
Fr. Ellard and myself, Msgr. Hellriegel, and lastly the celebrant. 

The church was packed with people, all standing. As the procession 
stopped and bowed to our Lady, all broke out into a very fine hymn — 
good words and first-class music —in honor of her Son, our Lord. We 
went down the side-aisle, round the back, and up the centre while the 
people sang three verses of this English hymn. 


THE PROCESSION 


Arrived at the altar-rails the choir-girls parted, six on each side, in 
front of the people’s benches: the choir-boys, eight to each side, went 
just inside the altar-rails; the rest of us went to our places in the sanc- 
tuary and Mass began. The altar, vestments, and all appurtenances were, 
in my opinion, just perfect. 

The choir of boys in the sanctuary, with the girls just next to them 
but outside the sanctuary, then sang, without any conductor, the introit 
from the Liber Usualis. It was beautifully done. 

That finished, they led off with the common of Orbis Factor (Mass No. 
11), and the entire congregation (standing up) alternated with them in 
this and in the Gloria. I don’t know exactly how many people were there, 
but the church was pretty full. I would estimate about eight hundred — 
and it sounded as if every one of them was singing. The organist, by the 
way, was obviously a first-class musician, expert in chant accompaniment. 

The people, of course, answered all the responses. At the epistle one 
of the altar-boys — he looked about twelve — stepped up to the sanctuary 
microphone with a book and read the epistle in English to the congrega- 
tion. He did it splendidly — every word clear, with good intonation and 
appreciation of the sense. 
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The choir sang the gradual to a simplified chant, except for the Alleluia 
which they did in full, their clear singing voices lifting our spirits up to 
God in the triumphant flowing neums of the jubilus. 


THE GosPEL 


When the priest had finished the solemn singing of the gospel, all the 
people remained standing. Having kissed the book, the priest came straight 
to the microphone which an altar-boy had placed at the bottom step 
of the altar, and said: ““The Lord be with you!” All answered: “And with 
thy spirit.” ““A continuation of the Gospel of St. Luke,” said he. “Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord,” they all replied. Then the priest read the gospel in 
English, and the people sat down. 

Then came a totally unexpected and very delightful act of courtesy. 
The priest announced to the people: “We are very glad to have with us 
this morning two priests who have come to St. Louis for the Liturgical 
Week. Everyone will have heard of Fr. Gerald Ellard, who has done so 
much for the advancement of the liturgy. His brother in the Society of 
Jesus, Fr. Clifford Howell, has come from England. We rejoice that they 
have come amongst us this morning to join in our holy Sacrifice. Let us 
greet them in the Lord.” 

And the entire congregation stood up, bowed to us, and sat down again! 
It was wonderful to be thus welcomed and made to feel at home amongst 
those who, till this morning, were complete strangers to us. Indeed we 
are all one in God’s family. 


NotTIcEs AND Homity 


The notices were brief, couched in friendly terms, and all concerned 
with directly spiritual things — nothing financial. The sermon was a hom- 
ily on the gospel — very direct, simple, sincere, and practical. 

Credo I was sung by all. Then the choir of boys and girls sang the 
plain-chant offertory with consummate ease and mastery while two altar 
boys carried up (from where they had been standing in full sight of the 
people) a ciborium full of hosts and the cruets. 

It was from this ciborium, consecrated “‘at the same Mass which they 
had themselves helped to offer,” that the people were to receive Com- 
munion, according to the desire expressed by the Pope in his recent en- 
cyclical Mediator Dei. 

For the rest of the Mass till the Communion there was nothing unusual 
to record; but the perfection of the ceremonies, and the marked reverence 
of the altar-boys in all their movements was most edifying. The people, 
of course, sang the Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. The bell was rung 
at the “Little Elevation” as a sign for them to stand up and sing their 
“Great Amen” at the end of the Canon. 
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AT THE COMMUNION 


At the Communion the priest first went to the altar staff and choir- 
boys, every one of whom received Communion. The choir then immedi- 
ately reassembled and sang the lovely plain-chant communion Acceptabis 
sacrificium, while the people were approaching the altar-rails. When this 
antiphon was finished, the people sang a verse of Psalm 33, Benedicam 
Dominum in omni tempore, to a psalm-tone, whereupon the choir re- 
peated the antiphon. 

The people sang the next verse, and the choir sang the antiphon — 
and doubtless they continued thus till the distribution of holy Commun- 
ion was finished. 

I cannot express in words how much I was moved and elevated and 
filled with joy at this most exquisite Mass wherein everything was so 


| beautifully, so perfectly done, with full participation of the people in 


the singing. 

This 9:30 Mass was not a “special occasion” but the normal custom; 
and it had been preceded by a full High Mass (with deacon and sub- 
deacon) at 7:30, run on precisely the same lines except that the proper 
had been sung by a choir of men instead of by the choir of boys and 
girls. This happens every Sunday. If only things were like this every 


Sunday in every parish! C.iiFForD HoweE Lt, S.J. 


WHICH PSALMS FOR CHILDREN 7?' 


HE question of which psalms are suitable for teaching children de- 
pends on a number of factors. Personally, I am inclined to feel that 
the most important of these factors is that the psalms or psalm 

verses should be those for which the child finds a functional use. This in 
turn depends to some extent on the child’s age and interests, and on the 
amount of liturgical participation made possible by the home, the school, 
and the parish church. Thus, by the time a child is old enough to be 
taken to Mass with any regularity, it would seem most appropriate to 
teach him some of the psalms or verses that occur in the Mass: Psalm 
42, or the verses of Ps. 25 used at the Lavubo, for example. Certainly the 





*This follow-up to the author's article in the July 24 issue came in generous 
response to our suggestion that she recommend specific psalms for children’s use. 
In her covering letter Mrs. Coddington writes: “‘With my own children, after I 
had taught them their first prayers as babies, I can’t remember ever sitting down 
to formally teach them a prayer — they simply heard them and used them, and 


| in a very short time knew lots of psalms, hymns, etc., by memory, both in 


Latin and in English. I am convinced that if I had tried to teach them these 
things apart from their use they wouldn’t have learned them nearly so well or 


» easily... . I couldn’t resist dwelling further on whether it is necessary for chil- 


dren to understand a prayer completely before they use it, a point on which I 
aM in opposition to all the accepted books on pedagogy, and which I therefore 
thought I should perhaps clarify further.” 
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parts of Psalms 115 and 17 used in the Mass before Communion make ap 


excellent prayer to teach children about to receive their first Communion; | 


and verses of Ps. 50, from the Asperges, make excellent short prayers for | 
the use of holy water. Psalms 83 and 99 (the latter so short and simpk| 
that, like Ps. 116, the Laudate from Benediction, even small children cap 
learn it easily and quickly), can become a child’s habitual prayers befor 
Mass or when making a visit to church. In the course of learning a couple | 
of verses each week, a child soon stores in his memory a surprising number | 
of psalms. 

Apart from the Mass, there comes to mind the end of Psalm 89, with its 
prayer from Prime asking the blessing of God on the work of our hands, 
and the prayer to the Holy Spirit from Psalm 103, both of which ar 
excellent for daily use at morning prayers. In a household where th 
family says grace before and after meals, Psalms 21 and 144 find their’ 
use in the short prayers before dinner and supper. Parts of Psalms 26, 31, 
and 24 could well be used in a simplified or shortened form of the Itiner. 
arium, the use of which adds a note of “‘specialness” to taking a trip. The 
Magnificat, the De Profundis, and possibly the Canticle of the Thre/ 
Children should certainly be known and used by all Catholics from child-| 
hood. 

As pointed out earlier, it doesn’t seem to me too important that the| 
child understand fully the content and connotations of every prayer he 
uses; but it may often be desirable, especially with very young children, to 
simplify the wording or sentence structure of our standard English trans- 
lations of the psalms. For instance, in Ps. 103 (which I have used asa 
song in teaching the creation to pre-school children), one can, with per- 
fect fidelity to the meaning, substitute “You wear light for a robe,” for! 
“‘Robed in light as in a mantle,” in the second verse; and “You make ; 
the clouds your car,” for “Thou makest the clouds thy chariot,” in th 
third. But obviously, this is a process that must be used judiciously: what | 
the child needs is not the sort of “‘basic English” that would make “Th 
Lord is my shepherd” into “I am Jesus’ little lamb”! Any translation used | 
for children should not, for the sake of simplification, sacrifice the rich-| 
ness and beauty and music of the language, which have a strong appel | 
for children, nor should it depart too far from the familiar, recurrent 
phrases which the child will recognize later in the liturgy. And is it tw 
much to expect that the Catholic child, with religious experience from) 
infancy at home and later in school, will be able to comprehend at leat 
dimly, at an earlier age, concepts that might be beyond the vocabulary o 
experience of other children? 

But alas! Pity the poor teacher, I can hear Sister say. Don’t we have 
enough that we must teach the children as it is, without tacking psalms 
on to the teaching of the catechism, bible history, the Mass, the ~_— 





year, lives of the saints, etc., etc.? I grant that in this sort of curriculum 
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for religious instruction (as given in the commonly used manuals for 
teachers of religion), where the teacher is expected to cover, for example, 
the catechism lesson on the Holy Trinity, the story of Adam and Eve, the 
life of St. Anthony, recognition of the Consecration of the Mass, prepara- 
tion for the feasts of All Saints and All Souls, and a word study of the 
Hail Mary, all more or less at the same time, the addition of psalms to be 
memorized would add to an overburdened schedule. But I am sure there 
must be teachers who have succeeded in integrating these various phases 
of religious instruction with one another, centering religious instruction 
about the liturgy (which is, after all, the Church’s own method of in- 
struction); and with such an integration, the psalms would be a natural 
part of the whole, rather than an addition to the curriculum in the sense 
of something extrinsic to it. Such a reorganization of the religion curricu- 
lum is assuredly no simple task; but our Catholic schools have been pro- 
gressing steadily in this direction in recent years, and the teacher who can 
contribute from her experience to such an integration can render an in- 
estimable service to all of us parents and teachers who are concerned with 
the religious training of our children. 


Even with the methods of teaching religion that are in current use in 
our schools, however, it is difficult to see why, in view of the greatness of 
the psalms and their vital importance throughout the liturgy, we should 
not substitute them for some of the lesser prayers, excellent though many 
of them are, that are commonly taught in the schools. In a handbook for 
religion teachers that is perhaps more widely used than any other in 
parish schools, I find that more than forty prayers are taught the children 
through the elementary grades. None of them are psalms, nor, to my 
surprise, are any of them prayers of the Mass. No one would recommend 
that the psalms take precedence over all other prayers, naturally; we 
couldn’t conceive letting a child grow up without knowing the Our 
Father and the Hail Mary, for instance, and surely the Mass prayers 
should come next in importance in our teaching. But it seems almost 
shocking that our children should come to maturity without a knowledge 
of the psalms! 


I am aware that the whole idea of teaching the psalms to children in 
this fashion contradicts the generally accepted methods of teaching the 
prayers set forth by many experienced teachers, who, perhaps naturally, 
lay greater stress on the necessity of the child’s understanding his prayers. 
Thus, “only after the child understands the meaning of a prayer and 
knows it word-perfectly should it be used or recommended for use,” I find 
in a teachers’ manual, with more to the same effect. The outlines for 
prayer study in this manual include word study, explanation, drill on pro- 
nunciation, drill for word-perfect memorization, questions, discussion, etc. 
as “learning activities”; but use of the prayers is not mentioned as a part 
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of learning (and a part that enlists the grace of God in the learning : 
process), and is apparently not even to be permitted until the child ba 
learned everything about the “externals” of the prayer! 
I am vividly reminded of an occasion when a distinctly amateur choi! 
arranged, for the sake of practice, to sing Vespers with the magnificen| 
choir of the Pius X School of Music. The result, in the antiphonal singiny| 
of the psalms, was rather dreadful, with one verse ringing out as fous] 
choir of angels from one side, answered by feeble sounds from the othe! 
side, which rarely managed to get together once in each verse. After. 
wards, someone asked the late Mother Stevens, then the head of tk 
school, what she thought of it. With perfect charity she replied, “Even th 
groanings of Mother Church are as music in the ears of God!” Surely in 
children’s prayers, too, perfect performance is not the first aim. i 
It may be that I am overlooking some important factor in teaching :| 
child to pray; but I am sure that a mother, teaching a child of two a) 
three to pray, in a natural or life situation, doesn’t start with definition! 
of words or drill on pronunciation. She says something like “I’m goin 
to tell you a way to speak to our Lady. This is what an angel said whe 
he came to visit her, and she likes to hear it. You say it after me. Hail 
Mary ...” This is the way most of us probably learned our first prayers! 
and although we may have misunderstood some of the words for a whik! 
(I know I learned it as “Blessed art thou a monk swimmin’ ” at first, and| 
took a monk to be some kind of monkey!), I am sure our Lady was not 
less pleased for that. It appears from the Gospel, too, that our Lord Him-| 
self used this “natural” method when he taught His followers the Ou) 
Father. Through prayer our souls are opened to grace, the life of Chris! 
in us; and it is, we are taught, one of the functions of grace to enlighta) 
the intellect. Perhaps the grace of God taps’sources of understanding thi 
are closed to the teacher intent on drill and word-perfect memorization 


Newport, R. I. DoroTHy CopDINGTON 
MY DEAR SEMINARIANS’ : 

REAT leaders must have boundless patience. It is almost fifty yeas} 
(3 since Pope Pius X first appealed to all men of good will to jois 
in a campaign of restoring all things in Christ. In this proces)” 

of restoration and re-Christianization the saintly Pontiff emphasized tha 
participation of the laity in the sacred Mysteries and in the solemn praytt 
of the Church holds absolute priority of place. Each succeeding pontif 
has encouraged, continued and developed that program outlined by Pius X 
In the intervening years the liturgical movement has sought to clarify 








*From a talk given at the rural life, institute for seminarians at Burlington, 
Vt., in early September. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the various papal decrees and to bring men into closer contact with the 
sacramental life and action of Christ in the Church. 


The liturgy is important — there should be no doubt about that. It is 
time that we concentrate more of our energies on how to make the life 
of Christ vibrant in the life of the Christian. Or, to put it another way, 
how can we make the sacramental life of the Church a vital influence in 
the lives of our people? This is a real challenge to every priest. We must 
be practical in bringing the liturgy to the people. You, as future priests, 
must have sincere convictions about the importance of the liturgical 
apostolate, otherwise interest may be dampened when difficulties arise 
in later years. The purpose of this discussion is to present some means 
that have been used. We do not claim that they are necessarily the best, 
nor that they are the only means. By pooling our experiences perhaps we 
can hasten the day when all Christians will share more fully in the true 
life of the Church. It is our conviction that the liturgy is the means of 
re-vitalizing the Mystical Body from within. 


If the family is the “Church in miniature,” we should find ways of 
linking the liturgy of the Church with family prayer-life in the home. 
There should be a connection between the Church altar and the home 
altar. This is more easily done in the rural home because there the natural 
circumstances of life tend in the direction of unity. In the rural home 
most activities are home-centered — and unity of action is the normal 
procedure in all phases of life. The further we develop this unity of action 
the more we find that the liturgical life of the Church blends with the 
natural living of the Christian family on the land. Furthermore, the ec- 
clesiastical cycle gives the rural family not merely a continuous and 
changing program of prayer, but it is adapted to the moving pattern 
of family living. 

If we are to develop the true Christian spirit in our people, there must, 
first of all, be a full participation in the sacrifice of the Mass. Most rural 
people can attend Mass only on Sundays and holydays. Therefore the 
Sunday Mass must become a dynamic influence in their lives. 


The missal is the prayer book to be used, not only at Mass, but it 
should become a guide for prayer during the week. If the Christian fam- 
ily is to receive grace and life from participation in Sunday Mass, there 
must flow from it also the necessary inspiration and instruction to carry 
them through the everyday trials and problems of the week. Why should 
not the family be encouraged to use the official prayers of the Church 
as part of daily prayers said in common? Are not the propers of the 
Sunday Mass suitable instruction for week-day reading? The family that 
reads the propers through the week will come to Sunday Mass spiritually 
prepared to share more deeply in the graces that derive from giving 
themselves as an offering to God. To such a family, accustomed to reading 
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prayers in common at home, there would be a normal desire for the dialog 
Mass. 

A parish is a family of families united with their pastor. The most 
vital link that unifies them is the offering together of: the holy Sacrifice. 
This unity of priest and people is well demonstrated in the dialog Mass. 
But the understanding of the Mass is not spontaneous. The pastor must 
use every educational device to teach it. This may require prolonged and 
continuous shepherding, for the flock is sometimes reluctant to learn 
what they claim already to know from childhood. 

In our parish a group of men with strong voices have been assigned 
as leaders of the dialog Mass. Two men act in this capacity each Sunday. 
Christ designated the husband as head of the home, but we have not 
given man enough prominence in parochial life. However, the greatest 
obstacle in promoting the dialog Mass has been the lethargy and natural 
indifference of the people. After so many centuries of silence in the pews 
Wwe Can expect a certain amount of inattention and listlessness. 

But once these difficulties are overcome, and there opens a fuller insight 
into the real meaning of the Mass, the natural reaction of the people is 
to want to be articulate. Then the pastor begins to sense a spirit of 
“togetherness” when his people join with him in offering the holy Sacri- 
fice. Then he can expect unity and cooperation in his parish on other 
parochial projects. For we do not really work together until we have 
learned to pray together. 

Rose Creek, Minn. (Rev.) Wiei1am ScHIMEK 


A LAY LEADERSHIP COURSE 


““RESTORING THE SUNDAY” 


WO facts are extremely significant to the Christian layman today. 
One is that the crisis of our time is not just a matter of cultural 
or political “‘growing pains;” the crisis of our time, in the words 

of Pope Pius XI, is a unique one, unlike that of any of its predecessors. 
The other fact is that our present Holy Father in his encyclicals and ad- 
dresses is not giving us a program or pattern of organized action to 
combat this unique crisis. The Vicar of Christ, with divine guidance, has 
seen the necessity of telling the Christian world, not how to combat 
the works of iniquity with organizations, but how to be Christian. In 
Mystict Corporis and Mediator Dei Pius XII states in firm terms the 
doctrines of the Mystical Body of Christ and the whole scheme of the 
work of salvation and redemption through the mediation of Christ as 
actualized in the liturgy. 

It is significant for us as laymen that the Holy Father is calling for and 
demanding holiness of all Christians without exception. Jacques Maritain 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


also claims that the task at hand, namely to reconstruct the social order, 
must be the work of saints. 

As Catholic laymen we should rejoice at our calling and in union with 
Pius XI thank God that He has permitted us to live at this time. The 
problem we face, then, is how to apply to our now secularized lives the 
principles set forth by our Holy Father. The problem is to evolve a 
pattern of living springing from Christian dogma in the soil of the 
supernatural whose fruit will be a life wherein sanctity is not only possible 
but the normal occurrence. 

The problem is not a problem for individuals alone, no matter how 
great, but for groups of individuals and families — the community. Only 
in the healthy air of a community will the desired fruit be able to reach 
maturity. 

The solution is as complex and as mysterious as the problem itself. It 
is complex because no one answer, no one method, no one community will 
solve it. It is mysterious because it is a unique problem to which we cannot 
fully apply previous remedies. And yet the solution is paradoxically 
simple. It is so because Christ has given us means and ways to do it. 

The Christian Leadership Course, held at Guardian Angel School, 
Oneida, Wisconsin, outside of Green Bay, early in September was directed 
at experiencing the life of Christian communal living. Young people and 
married couples assembled to live as completely as possible a normal life. 

As laymen we experience true growth in normal Christian family life 
when our roots are founded deep in the one central activity of all parish 
life, the Mass — the chief and indispensable source of all Christian life. 
Parish life to be vibrant and fruitful must have families fully aware that 
the real source of activity is derived from the contemplation of the Mass, 
the sacraments and the prayer of the Church. If there can be found within 
a parish a family or two totally dedicated to a Christian spirit of renewal 
—determined upon daily Mass as a matter of deep conviction — much 
can be accomplished. 

The Mass, then, was the hinge upon which each day rotated. Each 
morning a church-full of people actively praised God by singing Gregorian 
chants to the proper and ordinary of the Mass. Lay people, these, joining 
as intimately as possible with High Priest and priest through the joy 
of Gregorian melody. The Mass, holy Communion, the singing and walk- 
ing in procession — all these were expressions of the spirit and love we 
found in Christ. This was active participation such as the Holy Father 
spoke of as the basic source of a true Christian spirit. 

We saw that spirit mature during the course and reach its peak on 
the Lord’s Day — the highlight of the course. It was fitting that every- 
thing about Sunday should be extra special at the course on “Restoring 
the Sunday.” Even down to the least detail, things were done differently 
than on the week days. The Mass was more elaborate, the meals, the divine 
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office, the recreation, the “renewal of the dishes” — everything was done 
with a different spirit and in a special way. 

Much of this love of the Sunday can be accounted for by the efforts of 
and very presence of Father M. A. Mathis, C.S.C., head of the graduate 
school of liturgy at Notre Dame University. His explanations of the 
nature and history of the Lord’s Day, his homilies, his explanations of 
Job with the Sunday gospel, his great enthusiasm and love soon infected 


each participant. 


The opening and closing speaker, James M. Shea, staff writer of the | 


Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph Register, set the theme for the whole 
course and effectively capped it at the end with timely statements con- 
cerning the two afore-mentioned points significant to Christian laymen 
and the celebration of a Christian Sunday. He graphically presented to 
the students a positive view of the crisis of our times, echoing the Pope’s 
words that this is a unique crisis. 





Two panel discussions, one by the men stating principle and fact, and | 


the other by the women concerning practical details and observance, 
completed the preparation of our minds and hearts for the Lord’s Day. 
We were, without exception, eager for Sunday to come. 

The complement to all this came Saturday afternoon with the physical 
preparation for Sunday. The young men and women working separately 
and together prepared the food, the place, and themselves for the next 
day. By working together we found another way of cementing the bond 
that was growing in us. This is an aspect of Christian work — to grow 
in love of God and neighbor. 


That Sunday was truly an “eighth day” for us as we tasted a bit of | 


eternity. “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet” is the advice of the 


psalmist; and we did and we saw. The spirit of recreation in the after- | 
noon was tuned to the spirit of Sunday also. Again the words of the 7 
psalmist were significant as we read in Compline that night, “The light | 
of Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us: Thou hast given glad- | 


ness to my heart.” 


On the final afternoon of the course we assembled in small groups by | 


parishes and communities to discuss future action and to share the fruits 
of the course. Rev. F. F. DuPont, O.Praem., gave us the Church’s bless- 
ing of the pilgrim and traveler to close the course. 


Eprror’s Note: The above report was written, at our request, by one 


of the participants. From others, we learn that Lauds were said daily | 


before Mass, Vespers before supper, and Compline sung in the evening. A 
special feature was the “creative work project” on Saturday, and the well- 
planned community recreation on Sunday. The number of lay people 
attending was limited to a hundred; priests from neighboring parishes 
were present in varying numbers at the different talks and functions. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DR. ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY, of Four 
Wells, Norwich, Vermont, has been professor of social phi- 
losophy at Dartmouth since 1936. Previously, he was pro- 

fessor of history of law and sociology at the University of Breslau, 
first head of the Academy of Labor at Frankfurt, and lecturer at 
Oxford and Harvard. Best known among his books in English is 
The Christian Future (Scribners).— Sister Mary Charity, O.P., 
is on the faculty of Trinity High School, River Forest, Ill. — FR. 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P., is editor of Blackfriars, Oxford, England. 
— FLORENCE BERGER, housewife and mother, lives with her fam- 
ily on a productive homestead on the outskirts of Cincinnati. Her 
husband is a staff-member of the Divi Thomae Institute. — 
DoROTHY CODDINGTON, another mother of a growing family, does 
editorial work for publishing firms at her home near New- 
port, R. I.— Rev. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., from England, is 
conducting ‘‘Layfolks’ Weeks’’ (liturgical missions) in America 
this fall. — REV. WILLIAM SCHIMEK is the director of the Rural 
Life Conference in the Winona diocese. 


* 


Fr. Mathis of Notre Dame is convinced that the liturgical apos- 
tolate in America must be pushed on both the scholarly and the 
popular front if it is to strike sound roots. Hence he not only initi- 
ated the liturgical summer schools at the University, but has for 
some years been conducting vigil services every Saturday evening, 
to prepare people for a better celebration of the Sundays. Partici- 
pants at the St. Louis Liturgical Week will remember how he 
and Dr. Nutting waxed eloquent in describing the benefits of such 
preparation, and its pastoral practicality. His published texts so 
far have been largely a translation, with explanations, of the 


| Sunday Matins. Beginning with the first Sunday of October, he 


began a new series, more flexible, and more closely related to the 
Sunday Mass: all psalms used in the Mass proper are now used 
also in the vigil, and the lessons are interpreted with a view to 
the Mass theme. Much thought and research (especially patristic) 
has gone into the composition of these services. Their use cannot 
fail to effect a more intimate living with the Church in her “‘normal 
school of sanctity,” the liturgical year. Not only groups of lay 
people, in parishes or institutions, but also religious communities 


| not bound to the Office will find them spiritually formative. To 


y people § 


parishes 
tions. 


cover the expense of mimeographing and postage, the Vigil Service 
for each Sunday will cost ten cents per copy, and five cents each 


» for an order of fifteen or more. We heartily recommend Fr. Mathis’ 
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apostolate to O.F. readers. Address: Rev. Michael Mathis, C. $0.) 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, South Bend, Ind. 


+ 


Another apostolate that deserves recognition is that of Rober! 
Amendola, in the field of religious sculpture. He reproduces, al 
cheaply as at all possible, some of his own original works, in orde|” 
to make it possible for the average Catholic family to have a gooi 
piece or two in their homes. We recommend in particular his kned.| 
ing Madonna and Child — which could substitute very well for, 
Christmas crib. Plain plaster copies, ten inches high, sell at $5.00 
These are sprayed with a solution that makes them dust-free ani” 
adds an incipient gloss which can be brought out by polishing, ie 
wood frame, for $3.00, can be had as an extra. s 
A complete crib set, consisting of nine very lovely figures (i tf 
plaster, with ivory finish; largest figure, about seven inches) ca 
be ordered from the St. Cloud Catholic Book Shop, 11 Eight 
Ave. South, St. Cloud, Minn. Retail cost, $20.00. 
* 


The Vernacular Problem. Mrs. Coddington’s reference, in tll 
article, to her childhood prayer, ‘Blessed are thou a monk swim) 
min,” reminds one of the youngsters going to confession: “Ble 
me, Father, before I sin . . . I just obeyed my parents.” 


¢ 


Fr. Lortz’s article in the September issue, on the catholicity df 
our attitude to our separated brethren, may have seemed to somed! 
our readers as premature for American conditions. The Engli : 
translation of Karl Adam’s booklet, Una Sancta: A Catholic View, 
treating of the same subject in a somewhat broader historical cory 
text, was (we have been told) turned down by an American Cathy 
olic publisher on the plea that it was “‘fifty years ahead of its time’ 
And when an American priest of our acquaintance contacted an 
other publishing house about the translation of Lortz’s own monty, 
mental study of The Reformation in Germany, he received a sim} 
larly discouraging reply. We refuse to believe that these publishe 
gauged the situation rightly. For Fr. Hughes’s third volume @ 
Church History, which speaks as plainly, received a uniform 
favorable press. Nor did Pastor mince words in his day. 

The Una Sancta movement in Germany strikes us as one of th 
most hopeful developments in modern times. An outgrowth of th 
years of Nazi domination in Germany, when Catholics and Proj 
estants found themselves struggling shoulder to shoulder for t 
preservation of essential Christian ideals, and for their very exis 
ence, the movement represents a profoundly Christian striving, ! 
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the spirit of prayer and charity, to further ultimate reunion. It is 
an honest effort to eliminate once and for all the whole polemical 
atmosphere of the past, and all the prejudices and misconceptions 
that have unnecessarily poisoned mutual relations; to determine 
in precise terms, moreover, the exact limits of doctrinal divergence. 
One result has been the discovery that on several points of dogma, 
the irreconcilability is not so absolute as had been supposed, more 
particularly if the original Lutheran position is taken as a starting- 
point. Karl Adam points out that this is especially true in regard to 
the veneration of Mary and the sacrament of penance. He empha- 
sizes too that —presupposing the orthodox Lutheran religion, 
and not the evangelical Christianity that was largely emptied of 
content by the era of enlightenment and German idealism — we 
must start with the central mysteries that we hold in common: 
the doctrine of the Trinity, of the God-made-Man, of our salvation 
through the Cross, etc. “Should it not be possible, from these cen- 
tral points, to find ways that will unite us also in regard to less 
central things?’’ Since the Churches are however not merely relig- 
ious but also social structures, no corporate reunion can, humanly 
speaking, be looked for in the near future. Nevertheless, ‘‘we may 
and must hope against all hope. Perhaps the divine Wisdom will 
yet require of all of us Christians that we first are driven into the 
catacombs, it is perhaps necessary that days of terror and of night 
descend upon us, before we meet each other interiorly and will 
call each other brother and sister. . . . We must do everything in 
our power to achieve at least a dynamic unity, a unity of hearts 
and of will. Even though there is no immediate prospect of union 
in faith, there must be a union in charity. And this unity must 
and will inspire us to labor side by side in public life in order that 
together we may solve the social, cultural, economic and political 
tasks and problems that confront us. Only such a unity in love 
can serve as a preliminary and foundation of our future union in 
faith. It is therefore not only a moral but also a religious duty.”’ 


Certain imprudent steps taken by enthusiastic but unauthorized 
individuals in the movement have called forth a recent papal 
“monitum,”’ calling to mind the Church’s general legislation (e.g., 
Canon 1325) about public religious discussions between Catholics 
and non-Catholics (cf. P. Hiirth, S.J., in Periodica, 1948, fasc. II, 
pp. 173-84). But the Holy Father himself, on the important oc- 
casion of addressing the great national Catholic assembly at Mainz 
last year, gave expression to his paternal interest in the movement, 
stating that it lay close to his heart. And the episcopal representa- 
tive of the German Bishops’ Fulda Conference, Archbishop Jaeger 
of Paderborn, has been untiring in his guidance and support. 
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In France, too, the labors of Pére Congar, O.P., for a “‘Catholic 
Oecumenisme’’ have met with considerable response. 

In the U. S. the situation is seriously complicated by the multi- 
plicity of the non-Catholic groups, and by the fact that religious 
liberalism has made far greater inroads among many of them. For 
a long time to come, inter-faith discussions will likely have to be 
of a private (non-public) nature. Too, the time is, psychologically, 
less favorable than in France or Germany: we have not experienced 
to the same extent mutual unity against a common foe. In fact, 
there has occurred a recent upsurge of bigoted anti-Catholic polem- 
ics in sections of the non-Catholic religious press. The real danger 
of this for us lies in the temptation to entrench ourselves all the 
more firmly behind our barricades, forgetting the large numbers of 
our separated brethren who are praying for reunion, forgetting 
also our own urgent obligation, not only to repel attacks, but to 
work positively for the fulfillment of Christ’s command of one- 
ness. Though the prospect of reunion may seem even more remote 
than in Germany, the aims and methods of the Una Sancta move- 
ment have Christian validity for us even now. And we may recall 
with pride that the Church Unity Octave, now international in 
its observance, originated in our country. But charity and mutual 
understanding, as Fr. Lortz reminds us, in this case demand an 
honest and an open avowal of our own guilt, and a sincere will- 
ingness to recognize what is good in others, to recognize, e.g., that 
other Christian bodies may have precious values to contribute to 
the spiritual catholicity of the Church. If a union in charity is 
prerequisite to union in faith, certainly we, who claim true dis- 
cipleship of Christ, must be ready to take the first step, and to go 
far beyond what we consider fifty percent of the way. 


A final remark. Throughout the non-Catholic Christian world 
there is a growing appreciation of the role of sacraments in the 
Christian dispensation. It has been most noticeable in Germany, 
and to a lesser extent in Sweden. Nor is it limited to Lutherans 
(and Anglicans). The Lutheran magazine Una Sancta, published 
in St. Louis, in a recent issue carried an account of ‘“The Methodist 
Sacramental Fellowship,”’ pledged among other things, “‘to restore 
in Methodism the sacramental worship of the universal church, as 
set forth in the life-long practice and teaching of Wesley.’’ Earlier 
it had an article by a Congregationalist, similarly reporting on 
developments in his Church which favor admitting the value of 
sacraments. 

Whatever the inadequacy of understanding involved, it does 
represent an avenue of approach which we must gladly help 
widen: perhaps even by a shift of emphasis in our sacramental 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


teaching. Much of our actual treatment of sacramental theology 
derives from the time of the Council of Trent. We have tended to 
overlook that this Council formulated its decrees in direct refuta- 
tion of Protestant errors, and did not intend to present a complete 
treatise on the sacraments. As a result—— as someone remarked a 
bit facetiously — we have allowed Protestants to write our text- 
books for us, by determining their content. As a further result, 
those things are especially stressed which divide us. Clarity on 
these points is absolutely essential, of course. And they are of vital 
importance. But unless we ourselves start from a broader back- 
ground, we are practically nullifying any hope of inspiring a better 
understanding of the immediate points of conflict. And here the 
Holy Father’s own approach in the Mediator Dei is of the utmost 
value. If, instead of insisting so exclusively on the institutional 
aspects of the sacraments, we would speak of them more in terms 
of Christ, the principal agent, as the saving activities of Christ — 
ie., if we were to ‘‘personalize’’ them more — the basis for much 
needless misunderstanding will already have been removed. To in- 
sist solely on the fact that ‘‘we are right, and you are wrong, per- 
jod,”” does not tell the whole story. Nor is it calculated to achieve 
the object of Christ’s prayer, ‘‘that they may be one.’ — But this 
subject is too big and too important to be treated in a note. An 
article on it will appear soon. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CONVENT PRAYERS 


To the Editor: — Your short resumé in the September O.F. of the progress 
of the movement in Germany during the last ten years came like a burst 
of light in the darkness. May the Holy Spirit speed the day when the 
active orders of Sisters in this country will be permitted to join in 
English in holy Church’s official chorus of praise! Is not this privilege 
rightfully the heritage of all religious, as also of all the laity? 

There is just one point that I should like to beg all interested to con- 
sider. If the complete Roman Office in English takes only about 25 
minutes longer to recite aloud than the Latin Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin aloud, why not study the possibilities of fitting the complete 
Office into our daily order, particularly in motherhouses? By substituting 
the Roman Office, and dropping the Little Office plus 25 minutes of other 
English prayers (e.g., present special morning and evening prayers; or 
noon visit prayers — parts of the divine Office could be offered for these 
various intentions), most congregations could pray the complete Office 
of the Church without adding one minute to their daily prayer time. 
May I call the attention of your readers to an article to appear in the 
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December Sponsa Regis, which gives detailed schedules and enters into 


the problem more extensively. 


Chillicothe, Mo. Sister M. Teresa, O.S.F. 


“THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE REFORMATION” 


To the Editor: — How does it feel to have made Time? . . . I am inclined 
to doubt whether it is matter for congratulation. Especially since it was 
at the price of whitewashing friend Luther. . . . My background in his. 
tory may be sketchy, but it seems to me that the attitude of another 
Catholic monthly in its current number is more realistic: “Luther is not 
so much a mixture of good qualities and bad qualities as he is an apostate 
priest, who probably was . . . diabolically possessed. If one saw L. in 
the light of this fundamental living sacrilege, maybe everything would 
become clearer. Then we would not talk about ‘this doctrine’ or ‘that 
belief’? of L.’s, because they probably weren’t doctrines or beliefs in the 
sense of rationally held conclusions. It would be more to the point to 
show how L.’s ‘ideas’ served the Devil in attacking the Church.” Anyway, 
your position in regard to the liturgy and lay participation (on which 
I’m with you) is already sufficiently non-usual; why get involved in 
what will get you yet more raised eyebrows? 


Cleveland, Ohio B. T. 


Eprror’s Nore. For answer to the concluding sentence, cf. “Liturgical 
Brief” in this issue. Time, it is true, quoted Fr. Lortz’s article only in 
regard to the need of mutual charity; whereas both Fr. Lortz and Karl 
Adam insist that a dynamic union in charity is prior in the sense that 
without it no beginning of hope for union in doctrine can even be enter- 
tained. Pertinent also to the position taken by our correspondent, and by 
the magazine he quotes, is the advice of the famous Italian Jesuit, Fr. 
Lombardi (now in this country): “Please tell the Catholic press of your 
country that they have the greatest constructive opportunity in journal- 
istic history — to tell America the whole truth about the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But I beg them not to yield to the temptation always to smash 
the opposition. The opposition, whether it be Protestant or Communist, is 
vulnerable, but so are we if in our writing we forget the charity of Jesus 
who would have nothing to do with hating sinners” (The Catholic Jour- 
nalist, September, 1949, p. 1). 


“THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE JEWS” 
To the Editor: —I enjoyed Fr. Oesterreicher’s article immensely in the 
July 24 O.F. It strikes me as one of the best articles and most competent 
studies you have printed in some time. Also read with yearning the account 
of the new German ritual. An interesting reversal of the “vae victis” 
theme; isn’t there some hope for the “‘victores”? 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. WiuuaM Leonarp, S.J. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO IN ONE FLESH. Part I, An Introduction to Sex and Marriage. Part 
II, The Mystery of Sex and Marriage in Catholic Theology. Part III, The 
Practice of Sex and Marriage. By Rev. E. C. Messenger. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 80, 248, 80. Cloth, $7.50. 

This work is a very difficult one for a married person to review either 
justly or charitably, although, to judge from the Introduction, it is in- 
tended for married people and those about to be married, as well as for 
anyone engaged in marriage counselling and in the education of young 
people. For one comes away from reading it feeling at once confused and 
irritated — no state of mind in which to give due credit to the work’s 
many good qualities or to the author’s excellent intentions. 

The purpose of these three volumes is to “elucidate” the “problem of 
sex,” “and to put forward what I conceive to be the true Catholic solu- 
tion, favored by the Church’s best theologians, if not actually taught by 
ecclesiastical authority.” The first volume aims to remove “‘a widespread 
prejudice against sex and a misunderstanding of the real Catholic attitude 
toward such matters” by means of a discussion of sex in the light of 
biological science, the teaching of Scripture, and philosophy. The second 
part aims “at giving a full and comprehensive treatment of Catholic 
teaching on the Mystery of Sex and Marriage,” and the third part con- 
tains “much practical advice on the choice of a state of life, choice of a 
partner, the use of marriage, the question of birth control and family lim- 
itation, etc.” with the rites and prayers of the Church for “all the occa- 
sions of married life.” 

Now all this appears admirable — until you read the books. In the 
course of Vol. I, you soon realize that, whether or not you had any pre- 
judice against sex to begin with, you are certainly acquiring one as you 
read, for the author’s painstaking effort to show that sex is really a Good 
Thing gives you all manner of uneasy suspicions that perhaps it is not. 
Then Vol. II by its citations of odd theological theories about the state 
of innocence, about the Fall,— and about the very purpose of our life 
on earth (“‘our aim should surely be . . . to regain the happy state in 
which man existed in the Garden of Eden”), as well as about marriage 
and the use of marriage, leaves you thoroughly bewildered as to funda- 
mentals which you had hitherto happily taken for granted. And, finally, 
Vol. III by its confusion of scientific, economic, practical and religious 
advice and information (“the natural duty of married people to procreate 
children — and at least four if possible”) makes you wish that there were 
alaw against people with no sense of humor writing about marriage at all. 

One difficulty with the whole work is, of course, that the author did 
not give himself enough space in which to discuss so many theories and to 
present so much information in such a scholarly pro-and-con fashion. 
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Three slim volumes (why the expense of three?) totalling only 403 
pages all together including indices could not suffice either to discuss al] 
the aspects of sex and marriage or all the theories of the theologians on 
the subject — let alone to do both. 

Another more serious difficulty is that the author himself obviously 
considers sex a “problem.” He feels a need to justify the ways of God tw 
men in this matter, without, one cannot help feeling, having completely 
succeeded in convincing himself. As a result, few of the many positive 
and enlightening things that he says in the course of his three volume 
carry the conviction that they should, while many of the negative and 
confusing statements remain unhappily in one’s memory. 

But the fundamental defect of the work, as it seems to me, is the 
failure to integrate all this mass of information in the light of the fact 
that Christian marriage is a sacrament, causing each marriage to be a 
symbol and an extension of the union between Christ and His Church. 
The laity can usually get detailed information, when they need it, on the 
physical, psychological, social and economic aspects of marriage from 
authorities in these fields. What we need desperately from our priests is 
the doctrine of the sacramentality of Christian marriage, with all its im- 
plications for the intelligent use of other information and for the hap- 
pier and holier conduct of our married life as a whole. We can get the 
pieces of the puzzle for ourselves; what we need from our priests js 
guidance in how to put them together so as to make our marriages les 
and less unworthy reflections of the marriage of Christ and His Church. 

Now it is quite possible that individuals who have warped or puritanical 
ideas about sex and marriage will find the answer to their difficulties in 
one or other of Dr. Messenger’s pages. It is also possible that a priest ot 
layman already firmly possessed of the sacramental ideas of Christian 
marriage and its implications may here find much valuable material to 
help him in his instruction of others. But I cannot see that this work wil 
prove of much use to married people or to those about to be married, 
for its effect, as a whole, is rather to disintegrate the ideas of ordinary 
Catholics and to dishearten us about the possibility of doing God’s wil 
as He wishes in married life, than to give us the glorious integration of 
the Church’s doctrine or to encourage us to “delight in the Lord” in ou 
vocation of Christian marriage. M. P. R. 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL. The Life of Christ by the Four Evangelists 
With 170 original illustrations. Confraternity of the Precious Blood (5300 
Ft. Hamilton Parkway), Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 438. Art board, 
$.50 (other bindings to $3.75). 

Toward the end of the second century a Syrian, Tatian, wove the four 
Gospels into one running account, a work which became known as the 
Diatessaron. For centuries it proved extremely popular throughout the 
East. In Christ in the Gospel we have a modern “Diatessaron” which de- 
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serves similar widespread use. Though the title “harmony” may be applied 
to the work, it is not a “Harmony of the Gospels” in the present day 
technical sense — nowhere is there any trace of a four column arrange- 
ment. The life of Christ is presented as a consecutive story in the words of 
the Evangelists themselves; where the same subject occurs in two or more 
of the Gospels, the editor, Fr. Frey, selects one account and incorporates 
into it all additional data contained in the parallel accounts. 


The work is divided into units so that each open page may serve as 
spiritual reading for a day, the whole being covered twice annually. Each 
unit is introduced by an illustrative picture of varying size, the work of 
Ariel Agemian with whose drawings we became acquainted in My Daily 
Psalm Book. The last sixty pages contain aids for studying the separate 
units and suggestions for applying the lessons in a practical spiritual way. 
This appendix was prepared by Rev. John A. O’Brien of Notre Dame 
University. The format is the same as that of the Confraternity’s My 
Sunday Missal, The New Testament and My Daily Psalm Book. 


W. G. H. 


ABBOT MARMION. AN IRISH TRIBUTE. Edited by the Monks of Glen- 
stal. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 140. Cloth, $2.75. 


To describe Dom Columba Marmion as another diocesan priest who 
made good might bespeak a certain tendenz on the reviewer’s part. But 
the fact remains that like Father Bosco or Father Inigo de Loyola before 
him, Father Joe Marmion was all of a sudden not to be found “up at 
the parish” any more. He had gone off to the Continent, not because he 
loved Dublin or Clonliffe less, but Benedictinism more, and in 1886 the 
black monks were not to be found in Ireland. They are there now, praise 
God, and from Limerick comes this gift of Irishmen to an Irishman. He 
never knew of the foundation. It would have pleased him so to embark 
on it himself, for it came out of Maredsous. But instead he was doing 
what the Lord wanted him to do: giving flawless conferences in a law- 
less accent, and drawing men to Christ by living in His mold. 


“Obedience has no power over your intelligence,” he told a troubled 
student once. “Two authorities only can bind that in conscience — faith 
and evidence.” The principle holds much peace in store for the houses 
of formation it has not yet reached. “The surest, shortest, brightest and 
sweetest way is the way of love.” There is the poet, the lyricist speaking, 
not the solemn conférencier who sometimes discourages with his Pauline 
theology and his irrefutable gospel elenchi. “I felt convinced,” he wrote, 
in defense of his own style, “that if I could deliver God’s message in His 
own words, according to the divine simplicity of His plan, these same 
effects (i.e., the wonders of sanctity of the early Church) would follow, 
and I must say that my hopes have not been disappointed.” Outstanding 
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men from the various religious orders and the secular clergy, all Irish 
save two Belgians, are the contributors to this volume. In it one learns 
of persons, of a national temperament, the history of Christian spiritual- 
ity, and of a great and lovable man. G. S. §. 


THE WISDOM OF CATHOLICISM. Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Random 
House, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 988. Cloth, $6.00. 


It is apparent that no single volume could reach the heights set by the 
title of this anthology of great Catholic classics. It is always the privilege 
of the reader to ask, “I wonder why such and such wasn’t included?” — 
and undoubtedly the deeper his knowledge of the wisdom of Catholicism, 
the more frequently he will ask the question. The critical test is whether 
the reader is constantly asking, “I wonder why this was included?” This 
reviewer found no cause to raise that question except for the thirty page 
selection from Pascal (the same space as given to St. Thomas) — but 
perhaps some hearts have their reasons. . . . 

The selections cover the centuries from St. Ignatius of Antioch to the 
present. Only thirty-three writers are represented, but this is a laudable 
feature since it means that the book is not a mere collection of excerpts 
and quotations; each selection is a unit in itself and enables the reader to 
get a genuine taste of the author’s style and content. No writer is repre- 
sented in the period from Pascal to Newman and over one-third of them 
date from Newman to the present. Nearly all the selections are from 
philosophical or theological treatises (St. Augustine, Boethius, St. An- 
selm, St. Thomas, St. Teresa) or from heavy literary classics (Dante, 
Chaucer, Claudel, Undset) — and only Chesterton’s essay could be called 
popular. If the reading is slow and difficult, it is also equally rewarding. 
The wisdom of Catholicism is not easily expressed in simple prose (Peguy’s 
work comes closest), and no matter what the style, the purpose is to 
challenge the reader to the highest intellectual activity — the contempla- 
tion of God. That is the theme of almost every selection in the volume 
(Dante’s “Paradiso” is chosen rather than the “Inferno” and Chaucer's 
“The Parson’s Tale” rather than the human interest stories). Three papal 
encyclicals, “On the Restoration of Christian Philosophy,” “On the Re 
construction of the Social Order,” and “On the Mystical Body of Christ” 
are also included. 

The editing is excellent. The brief introductions to the authors are 
concise and informative. And the paper and printing are worthy of the 
subject. Although perhaps intended to present the true wisdom of Cath- 
olicism to modern intellectuals who tend to look upon the Church merely 
as a temporal institution, the book should be appreciated by Catholics as 
a treasury of great thought. Aside from the encyclical on the Mystical 
Body —a gratifying inclusion — there is a sparsity of reflection on the 
Mass and the sacramental life in the selections. Is the traditional wisdom 
of Catholicism so unaware of the essentials of the Church’s life? E. H. 
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THE NEW MAN IN CHRIST. National Liturgical Week, Boston, Mass., 
“ypc The Liturgical Conference, Inc., Conception, Mo. Pp. x-172. Paper, 
$2.00. 

This is the ninth volume in the series of the Proceedings of the annual 
National Liturgical Weeks, and a record of the Boston Liturgical Week 
of 1948, the general theme of which was the sacrament of baptism. 

It is certainly true that our people think too exclusively of the negative 
effects of baptism as a taking-away of original sin. They need instruction 
in regard to its positive purposes and effects, that is, in regard to the 
supernatural life of divine grace which is imparted in baptism and in 
regard to its social significance as the rite of initiation by which we are 
incorporated into Christ our Lord and made members of his Body. 

These topics are presented in splendid chapters in this volume. Further- 
more, we find here an inspiring account of the process by which the 
ancient Church instructed and formed her candidates and imparted to 
them the new life in Christ; a description also of the cycle of the year as 
the constant and continual way of Christian life; an eloquent appeal to 
those who are reborn in Christ to make all things new in a re-christianiza- 
tion of our present social order; and finally an outline of the pursuit of 
the purposes of baptism in the sacraments of confirmation and holy Eu- 
charist to the attainment of full stature in Christ. 

More concrete are the chapters which analyze and comment on the 
present rite of baptism, and describe in a vivid demonstration the cere- 
mony of Saturday of Holy Week, presented at a night session of the Lit- 
urgical Week, and prompting the hope that we may sometime arrive at a 
restoration of the midnight Mass of the Resurrection. 

The Archbishop of Boston in his final address promised the holding of 
monthly Liturgical Days in the Boston Cathedral, a promise which is 
since being fulfilled, and which sets example to be followed elsewhere as 
announced by the Archbishop of St. Louis in the recent St. Louis Litur- 
gical Week of 1949. W. B. 


INTERPRETING THE SUNDAY MASS. By Rev. William R. Bonniwell, 
_0-P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. x-133. Cloth, $2.25. 

This small book, obviously intended to help the average Catholic to 
use the missal with greater understanding and appreciation, is a readable, 
concise historical sketch of the development of the prayers and ceremonies 
of the Mass. Avoiding erudite treatment, Fr. Bonniwell restricts his field 
to the Sunday Masses, thus narrowing the scope of the book to a manage- 
able and attractive area of a complicated subject. The book gives the 
average Catholic the basic help he needs to understand the structure of 
the Mass as we have it today, and to realize the beauty, profundity, and 
sacramentality of the texts. 

It would make an admirable text for a study of the Mass, either in 
college classes or in parish study groups. The explanations of the stational 
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churches is especially helpful. Among the best chapters is that which 
treats of the gradual — St. Augustine considered it one of the “lessons” 
and occasionally made it the subject of a homily. “. . . Its main purpose 
was to use the moving power of music in order to set before all present, 
the clergy as well as the laity, the principal thoughts embodied in the 
day’s Mass.” 

The author’s emphasis on the Sunday Mass is providential. Perhaps this 
beautifully lucid little book for Catholics in gencral is the inspiration 
of the Queen of the Rosary, who, in one of her gracious visits to shepherd 
children, emphasized the need of a return to the love of Sunday Mass. 
This particular reference is to the visit of the Blessed Virgin to the chil- 
dren of La Salette in 1846. But her message is not without significance 
for our time, when the Lord’s Day is too often the last day of the week- 
end, instead of the mould and form of the week, which continues the 
blessings lavished upon the faithful in the Sunday Mass, blessings which 
the missal helps us to realize. A book like Fr. Bonniwell’s, which chal- 
lenges Catholics to love the Sunday Mass, must insofar be considered one 
of the important books of the year. S. J., O.P. 


WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME? By Jules Gerard Cardinal Saliége. Trans- 
lated by Speer Strahan. Fides Publishers, South Bend, Indiana. 1949. Pp. 191. 
Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.75. 


This is a book the reader will either violently dislike or enthusiastically 
acclaim. There cannot be any sort of suspended judgment. To give an 
idea of the slant of the book, the reviewer can say without hesitation 
that Father Virgil Michel would have loved it and would have “harassed” 
his confreres till all had read it. On the other hand, the old style, rugged- 
individualist capitalist would not like it at all — although such is the 
cogency of the Cardinal’s pleading for the rights of man, backed up by 
a Christlike charity, that said capitalist might possibly be converted. 

Covering the period from 1939 to 1946, Cardinal Saliége writes to his 
flock during war, armistice, terror, and liberation. He writes as a father, 
a churchman, as a Frenchman, as a social leader. Sometimes you will 
think he writes too much as a Frenchman, and all your opinions about 
the excessive nationalism of the French will be confirmed. (He himself 
condemns this nationalism, p. 29.) He is hard on Germany, he hates 
Nazism. But he loves people, whether they be German, French, or Amer- 
ican. And he is severest of all with his own nation. His constant theme 
isg “Oh! the hideous thing it is for a people to be soft” (p. 134). Selfish 
individualism manifesting itself in addiction to the black market, in 
family limitation and abortion, as well as in injustice to workers, deplete 
the life of a nation and therefore merit his scorn. “I tell you clearly the 
teaching of the Church,” he says (p. 146), and he cares little how those 
teachings may hurt feelings. There is only one thing that matters: if 
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Christ and Christianity are to triumph, Christians must go into the world, 
taking Christ along. But for that, “we must change our lives” (p. 148). 
The reviewer’s first impression was that some of the material was 
dated and too too French. But as he went on, he knew that the things 
Cardinal Saliége condemns in France in °39, °41, 43, and °46 are the 
very things that are threatening the well-being of our own country. 
Cardinal Saliége’s social ideal is the Mystical Body. “Should not Chris- 
tians, having this ideal, try to realize it here on earth? Might not one 
hope that they would put all their strength toward the practical achieve- 
ment of these human aspirations I have here been trying to analyze and 
define for you” (p. 186). Those sentiments are not for French alone. 
They fit all men, even us Americans. “I have felt for a long time — in 
fact ever since I knew and loved Christ, and I still feel —that the 
Church is the total Revolution. It is as a churchman who wishes to be 
nothing more than a man of the Church, that I tell you these things. 
Do you understand?” (p. 187). Would that we all did! E. A. L. 


THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU. By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1949. Pp. 300. Cloth, $3.00. 


These 52 meditations for priests, although not synchronized with the 
Church year, are intended to cover 52 weeks, three points being given 
for every week. Even a hasty sampling of the topics and the manner of 
their treatment makes evident the author’s approach and the warmth 
that radiates from every page because of the Scripture texts and Gospel 
scenes that are made basic to each meditation. There is nothing hackneyed 
here. To hold steadily to the highest motives in our priestly work is ad- 
mittedly asking a great deal, but Fr. Nash’s forthright and practical 
helps to reflection seem admirably fashioned to arouse the will to remove 
whatever obstacles are in us to the easy inflow of God’s strength and 
grace. Greater joy in spiritual striving should result from the use of this 
material, plus the easier overcoming of the deadly temptation to settle 
down in a rut and be content with things as they are. A. A. W. 


IGNATIAN METHODS OF PRAYER. By Rev. Alexandre Brou, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French by Rev. William J. Young, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1949. Pp. 203. Cloth, $3.00. 


Here is a book about St. Ignatius of which, one feels, St. Ignatius 
would approve. The author proposes his topic, defines terms, quietly but 
very firmly shuts the door on irrelevancies, gets down to business in a 
style as objective and temperate as that of the Exercises themselves, points 
out facts with the dispassionate calm of one who prefers “that the truth 
should appear, and not that he should have the upper hand,” summarizes 
neatly individual chapters and the whole book, leaves the reader a bibli- 
ography in case he would like to investigate further, and bows himself 
out with the air of a man who has other things to do for God’s glory. 
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Father Brou insistently points out that Ignatius was no innovator. All 
his “methods” existed before him. Ignatius synthesized, made practical, 
and popularized. Two points, often misunderstood or altogether neglected, 
are here to be stressed. The first is Ignatius’ liberality in regard to the @ 
application of methods. “Make your own experiments,” he wrote to St 
Francis Borgia; and to Ribadeneira he recalled the principle that it is 4 
serious mistake in the spiritual life to wish to lead others along ones 
own path. The second is his constant awareness of the necessity of grace: 
— before, during, and after prayer. ““When it comes to conversing famik 
iarly with God, there are as many methods of prayer as there are persons, 
and what is called method is then reduced to some general observations 
and external precautions. The great teacher is the Holy Spirit” (p. 23), 

In an appendix the translator cites a number of papal commendations 
of the Spiritual Exercises. It is a pity that the recent glowing one from 
Mediator Dei was not included, since this document does so much 
place social and private prayer in their proper relationship. There is not, 
nor can there be, the encyclical teaches, any opposition between the twa 
Father Brou quotes the “Rules for Thinking with the Church” from 
the Exercises and various declarations of St. Ignatius to prove his love and 
veneration for the liturgy, and in a footnote adds a suggestion that may 
prove very valuable to many members of the liturgical apostolate whos 
early training was Ignatian: “They who wish to see how a disciple of the 
Exercises and a master in the art of giving them, who is all taken 
with the ministry of souls, can penetrate his interior life with liturgical 
piety, will read with profit (in the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jess) 
the Memorial of Blessed Peter Faber.” Perhaps Fr. Young, whose transl 
tion from the French is so idiomatic and felicitous as to make us forget 
we are reading a translation, might give us this Memorial, too. 

W.L 
PREFACE TO THE BIBLE. By Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P. The Bruce Pub 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1949. Pp. xv-171. Cloth, $2.00. 

A discussion of the nature and effects of biblical inspiration and te 
principles of interpretation in clear, precise, non-technical language. Peds 
gogical method excellent; with notes at end of each chapter introducing 
the student into the best and latest sources. Written to meet “the i 
ate needs of certain G. I. college students.” W. 
MARY AND JOSEPH. Their Lives and Times. By Denis O’Shea. The Brow 

Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1949. Pp. xii-404. Cloth, $3.50. 

A tapestry woven with threads from history, fancy, archeology, 
Scripture, imagination, legend, the apocrypha, poetry; gives the 
in which Mary and Joseph lived. Not a “life” in the usual sense, the 
chapter being the “The Wedding of Mary and Joseph.” Devout in t 
undoubtedly interesting and spiritually inspiring for the average 
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